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more    competition    because    natural   food    (such    as    the    bluntnose  min- 
nows pictured)    will  be  abundant. 
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Our  Grooving  Piscatorial  Fraternity  and 


THE  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


IT  is  encouraging  indeed  to  see  by  way  of  recent  facts 
and  figures  that  fishing  is  becoming  America's  fastest 
growing  outdoor  pastime.  Even  the  ladies,  bless  them, 
are  going  in  more  for  fishing  than  ever  before.    For  them, 
fishing  is  now  in  strong  second  place  as  the  most  popular 
outdoor  sport,  exceeded  only  by  swimming  as  a  sport. 

Allow  us  to  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sport 
Fishing  Institute  Bulletin: 

"According  to  the  report  of  a  recent  Gallup  Poll,  which 
we  saw  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  for  February 
22,  sport  fishing  is  clearly  the  leading  form  of  outdoor 
recreation  for  men,  with  44  percent  of  men  over  21  favor- 
ing it.  Next  in  line  is  swimming  35  percent,  followed 
by  hunting  28  percent,  dancing  27  percent.  Bowling, 
baseball  or  softball,  golf,  and  eight  other  activities  brought 
up  the  rear. 

"For  women  over  21  dancing  is  the  most  popular  activ- 
ity with  37  percent  participation,  followed  by  swimming 
30  percent.  Fishing  is  next  in  line  with  21  percent,  then 
bowling  15  percent,  followed  by  badminton,  hunting,  golf 
and  seven  other  'also  rans'." 

So  fishing  is  growing  ever  more  popular  and  the  ladies 
are  in  there  pitching. 

And  why  not?  What's  wrong  with  the  ladies  enjoying 
one  of  the  great  heritages  of  America?  To  be  sure,  many 
men  consider  hunting  and  fishing  "man  sports"  and  a  few 
still  insist  on  keeping  it  that  way.  But,  MEN,  let's  face  it. 
The  little  woman  is  now  grown  up.  She's  voting  now  and 
holding  down  a  paying  job  and  spending  most  of  the 
household  money.  But,  unfortunately,  with  all  this  added 
responsibility  and  freedom  she  is  also  finding  life  more 
involved,  more  complex,  more  tense.  Like  her  male  com- 
panion, she  too  is  searching  and  yearning  for  needed  re- 
laxation and  quiet  and  diversion — relief  from  the  steady 
"grind"  of  day-to-day  toil,  as  one  coffee  shop  hostess 
recently  put  it. 

So  why  not  fishing?   Why  not  the  great  outdoors,  where 


physical  and  mental  and  spiritual  refreshment  can  be  en- 
joyed? 

If  our  opinion  were  asked,  we  would  say,  more  power  to 
the  women.  Yes,  more  power  to  them  and  their  children 
for  pursuing  angling  as  a  wholesome  leisure  activity. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  hand  which  rocks  the 
cradle  rules  the  world.  What  better  excuse  for  sending 
mother  and  her  brood  to  a  trout  stream  or  fish  pond  or 
fishing  pier  than  for  building  solid  character?  What 
better  place  can  mother  find  to  teach  her  kind  "love"  and 
"respect"  than  in  the  open  spaces  with  blue  sky  and  clear 
waters  and  wild  plants  and  animals?  If  this  were  done  on 
a  gigantic  scale  in  America — and  done  properly — many  of 
our  present  ills  would  disappear.  Such  things  as  vandal- 
ism, juvenile  delinquency,  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
and  things  of  nature  would  surely  be  lessened. 

Today  America  is  plagued  by  a  small  element  of  mis- 
chievous young  humans  who  delight  in  wrecking  every- 
thing and  making  life  miserable  for  others.  America  is 
also  plagued  by  certain  segments  of  our  adult  population 
who  don't  seem  to  care  a  thing  about  wild  creatures, 
flowers,  forests,  waters,  and  all  that  is  meaningful  in  our 
outdoors.  This  group  is  turning  a  beautiful  America — in 
spots — into  an  ugly  America.  When  we  see  garbage  and 
beer  cans  and  trash  dumped  helter-skelter  into  places  of 
beauty,  when  we  see  90  percent  of  our  signs  in  some  suburbs 
peppered  with  bullet  holes,  when  misguided  souls  trample 
and  trespass  over  fields  and  woods  belonging  to  others, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our  social  order.  It  is  time 
a  great  crusade  awakened  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disregard 
and  disrespect  for  things  worthwhile — a  crusade,  really, 
for  the  return  of  better  personal  discipline  among  people, 
better  law  observance,  and  better  respect  for  all  things 
natural  outdoors. 

Forty  million  women  in  this  country  could  lead  such  a 
crusade  for  greater  dignity  in  man;  and  quiet  fishing, 
where  decent  habits  are  instilled  and  pleasant  thoughts 
evoked  and  remembered,  might  very  well  be  the  fascinating 
avenue  through  which  this  could  be  done. — J.  J.  S. 
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C.  I.  Van  Cleve 


A  PRIL  saw  the  passing  of  another  staunch  Virginia 
/-A  wildlife  conservationist.  Following  closely  the  pass- 
ing of  two  other  Waltonians  the  previous  month, 
we  received  the  shocking  news  of  the  passing  of  C.  I.  Van 
Cleve  of  Lynchburg,  "Van,"  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  to  thousands  of  sportsmen  in  Virginia  and  on  the 
national  scene,  departed  quietly  and  most  unexpectedly 
on  April  28.    His  passing  is  a  serious  blow  not  only  to  the 


Izaak  Walton  League  of  America — in  local,  state  and  na- 
tional affairs — but  to  the  whole  wildlife  conservation 
movement  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  I.W.L.A.,  which  he  served  as  national  director, 
state  president  and  chapter  president. 

The  void  left  by  Van's  gentle  but  big  character  will  be 
long  sensed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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By  JAMES  R.  BOLDRIDGE 

Dispittanta,  Virginia 


SEVERAL  miserable  failures  with  buckshot  on  deer 
in  past  seasons  prompted  me  to  make  an  experiment 
that  has  taken  a  lot  of  time  and  has  been  worth  it. 
We  have  tried  all  the  safe  shotguns  we  could  get  hold  of 
at  a  measured  40  yards  with  the  buckshot  loads  that  are 
available.  We  were  aware  of  the  terrible  power  of  a 
shotgun  at  close  range.  It  is  fairly  common  knowledge 
that  certain  "white  hunters"  of  Africa  use  a  12-gauge 
double  to  kill  wounded  lions.  Of  course  this  is  done 
at  only  a  few  feet,  and  with  any  old  load  that  is  at  hand. 
It  does  not  matter. 

Forty  yards  was  selected  because  it  is  the  standard 
patterning  distance  for  shotguns,  and  because  it  seemed 
about  average  range  for  deer  in  shotgun  country.  We 
realize  that  40  yards  is  on  the  long  side  for  a  shotgun 
kill.  The  average  buckshot-killed  deer  is  stopped  at 
considerably  closer  range.  The  40-yard  deer  will  be 
shot  at,  however,  and  the  50-yard  one,  too.  Archibald 
Rutledge  claimed  to  have  killed  over  100  deer  with  the 
shotgun;  we  wonder  how  many  he  fed  to  the  buzzards. 
Rutledge,  in  one  of  his  stories,  admitted  "hoping  for  a 
miracle,"  and  firing  at  a  deer  at  over  100  yards. 

A  15-inch  circle  was  taken  as  representing  the  vital 
area  of  a  deer.  We  cheated  somewhat  in  drawing  the 
circle  after  the  shot  was  fired,  but  the  object  was  to  test 
the  gun  and  ammunition  rather  than  our  marksmanship. 
In  all  our  testing  we  found  only  two  barrels  that  would 
keep  four  00  buck  in  the  lethal  circle  and  one  of  these 
was  on  a  double,  the  other  barrel  of  which  was  about 
the  poorest  tried. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  were  trying  to  arrive  at  some 
kind  of  an  average  so  that  we  could  say  that  a  certain 
gun  load  would  give  certain  results  with  fair  regularity. 
The  pitiful  thing  is  that  once  in  a  great  while  a  deer 
actually  is  killed  at  the  fantastic  lange  of  100  yards  or 
a  little  more.  Once  a  gun  is  strained  in  that  manner 
it  is  a  "magic  weapon'  and  never  gets  back  to  normal. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  take  ten  goats,  tie  them  at 
100  yards  and  shoot  at  them  with  buckshot  until  they 


Some  sportsmen  don't  believe  that  "buckshot-only"  laws  have  saved  any 
lives.     The     controversy     comes     up     whenever     hunters     get     together. 

were  all  killed,  keeping  count  of  the  ammunition  used. 
We  have  not  and  will  not  do  that,  but  we  just  might 
get  around  to  trying  something  similar  with  running 
deer  targets. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  0  buck  is  the  best  size 
since  it  is  not  much  smaller  than  00  and  you  get  12 
instead  of  nine  pellets  per  shell.  This  represents  more 
lead  than  any  of  the  other  standard  loads  carry  and  in- 
creases your  chances  accordingly.  We  do  not  consider 
any  buckshot  smaller  than  No.  1  worth  fooling  with 
because  they  lack  penetration.  It  takes  a  lot  of  energy 
to  get  into  the  boiler  room  of  a  deer,  especially  if  the 
exposure  is  not  in  favor  of  the  hunter. 

We  wrote  to  several  sources  we  thought  might  be  able 
to  help.  The  Ithaca  people  said,  in  effect,  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  good  buckshot  gun.  Having  dismissed 
the  subject,  they  went  into  a  sales  talk  on  slugs.  My 
correspondent  from  the  National  Rifle  Association  was 
sympathetic.  He  said  the  best  thing  was  to  get  the  law 
changed.  In  the  meantime,  he  suggested  handloading 
shells  with  12  00  buck  instead  of  nine.  An  old  friend 
in  the  Nevada  Game  Department  said  the  only  thing  he 
could  think  of  was  to  string  the  shot  like  beads.  This 
was  tried  and  found  to  work  very  well  in  doubles,  but 
not  in  pumps  and  automatics.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  it  is  still  legal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  figures  we  have  been 
able  to  gather  on  buckshot.  They  are  from  the  July  1957 
issue  of  Field  and  Stream,  and  they  quote  Western-Win- 
chester as  their  source: 


Ga. 

Size 

No. 

Muzzle  Vel. 

40  Yd.  Vel. 

40  Yd.  Energ 

12 

4 

27 

1325 

865 

34 

1 

16 

1250 

865 

67    (single 

0 

12 

1300 

925 

92  pellets) 

00 

9 

1325 

930 

102 

IG 

1 

12 

1225 

855 

65 

20 

3 

20 

1200 

820 

35 

The  following  figures  pertain  to  rifled  slugs.    They  are 
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liom  the  Winchester  Ammunition  Handbook: 


Gauge 

Range 

Velocity 

Energy 

12 

0 

1470 

1997 

50 

1269 

1485 

100 

1120 

1185 

16 

0 

1410 

1245 

50 

1243 

1205 

100 

1100 

940 

20 

0 

1410 

1245 

50 

1213 

923 

100 

1071 

718 

It  is  apparent  that  both  slugs  and  buckshot  lose  energy 
and  velocity  very  quickly.  They  have  about  the  poorest 
shape  imaginable,  from  a  ballistic  standpoint.  From 
a  killing  standpoint,  however,  both  are  excellent.  The 
reason  lor  the  frequent  failure  of  buckshot  is  that  they 
are  so  small  and  scatter  so  badly.  After  all,  a  single  00 
buckshot  is  about  equal  to  a  high  velocity  .22  long  rifle 
bullet  fired  from  a  pistol  with  six- 
inch  barrel  so  far  as  energy  is  con- 
cerned. A  No.  1  buck  is  about  the 
same  as  a  high  velocity  short  fired 
froin  a  similar  pistol.  The  advan- 
tage of  slugs  is  that  they  do  not 
scatter  and  that  they  have  very 
practical  accmacy.  From  one  dou- 
ble we  got  a  group  of  about  1 1 
inches  horizontal  by  4  inches  ver- 
tical spread.  The  distance  was  60 
yards.  Very  few  doubles  will  do 
that  well.  For  slugs,  pumps  and 
autos  are  the  thing,  and  they  will 
usually  do  far  better  than  the 
above.  Slugs  often  fail  to  shoot  to 
the  same  center  as  a  load  of  shot, 
but  buckshot  will  do  it. 

If  you  are  serious  about  hitting 
things  with  slugs  from  your  pump 
(H  auio,  fit  a  peep  sight  to  the  re 
ceiver  and  center  it  by  eye  the  best 
you  can.  Take  the  gun  to  a  place 
where  you  can  fire  it  and  put  up  a 
target  at  the  range  you  select.  Six- 
ty yards  is  not  lar  wrong.  Have  your  backstop  large  lo 
catch  the  missile.  Now  squeeze  off  one  shot  \\ith  inmost 
care.  Clamp  the  gun  firmly  and  point  it  at  the  bullseye 
(leave  the  ac  tion  open)  .  Use  care  not  lo  spring  the  bar- 
rel. Now  jjlace  a  second  bullseye  centered  over  the  slug 
hole  and,  using  care  not  to  move  the  gun,  adjust  the  sight 
so  that  it  bears  on  the  second  bull.  It  is  well  to  fire  a  lew 
shots  to  (heck,  l)iil  il  you  have  done  llic  job  li^lil  the  ^ini 
will  be  sighted  in  with  one  shot. 

We  realize  that  l)U(  kshoi-only  laws  were  passed  lor  the 
safety  of  hunters,  but  they  do  not  make  sense  to  us.  The 
last    Hunter  C^asualty  Report   we  saw  gave  8  percent  of 


Charles    H.    Houghton    of    Waynesboro    is    still     an     avid 

hunter  despite   his  91    years.    His   choice  of  weapon   Is  the 

12-gauge  shotgun. 


all  accidents  as  occurring  at  distances  greater  than  100 
yards.  At  500  yards  it  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  1 
percent.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  way  to  cut  down  on 
accidents — and  we  sincerely  wish  ihey  could  be  stopped 
— is  to  work  on  the  more  common  causes  of  accidents. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  shotgun  is  capable  of  killing  a  man 
at  100  yards.  It  is  also  clear  that  any  weapon  that  will 
kill  a  deer  Avill  also  kill  a  man.  Probably  the  greatest 
cause  of  gun  accidents  is  just  plain  carelessness,  such  as 
pulling  guns  out  of  cars  by  the  barrels  and  clubbiirg 
wounded  game.  A  shotgun  at  close  range  is  messy  and 
often  conclusive.  Perhaps  we  are  a  bit  radical,  but  if 
we  had  our  way  we  would  require  all  high  school  stu- 
dents, boys  and  girls,  to  pass  a  course  in  shooting  instruc- 
tion. Safe  handling  of  guns  would  be  the  inain  objective 
and  marksmanship  stressed  as  much  as  possible.  Such 
a  program,  in  our  estimation,  ranks  with  driver  training 
in  importance. 

\Vc  have  all  heard  of  "Army  rifles"  that  would  shoot 
lor  a  number  of  miles.  To  get  these  maximum  ranges 
the  barrel  has  to  be  elevated  at 
about  10  degrees!  The  most  pow- 
crlul  and  lc)n<>est-ran<'ed  rifle  in 
common  use  for  deer  is  the  .30-06. 
The  logical  sight  setting  for  such 
a  ride  is  200  yards.  Such  a  rifle 
will  chop  its  bullet  some  four  to 
five  feet,  dependng  on  the  load 
used,  in  getting  from  200  yards  to 
500.  In  other  words,  the  bullet 
would  be  in  the  ground  before  it 
had  travelled  600  yards,  unless  the 
bore  was  pointed  upward.  Since 
deer  are  not  tree  climbers  the  shot 
would  be  j)retty  close  to  hori/on- 
lal  in  flat  country.  In  the  hills 
where  you  might  have  to  shoot 
uphill  the  rifle  is  legal. 

I  Iia\c  i)ecn  privileged  to  hunt 
deer  in  Highland  County  lor  some 
12  years  and  have  had  wonderful 
luck.  There  il  is  hunter's  choice 
of  weapons.  In  the  early  years 
rifles  and  shotguns  were  aljout 
equal  in  niunber.  Now  the  only 
lime  you  see  a  shotgun  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  newcomer, 
one  who  is  nioie  inteiesied  in  turkeys  or  one  who  has 
bagged  liis  ckci  and  has  some  more  time  to  spend  in 
the  woods  and  wants  lo  pick  up  a  lew  squirrels  or  a 
grouse  or  two.  1  can  recall  only  four  deer  killed  up 
there  with  shotguns  and  two  of  them  were  clean  kills 
with  slugs.  One  of  the  others  was  hit  with  buckshot  so 
close  inv  hand  would  co\c'i  all  the  shot,  ])lus  a  slug  and 
the  other  with  six  loads  of  buck.  1  dressed  that  one.  It 
was  a  bit  messed  up.  In  all,  we  have  taken  out  some- 
thing like  KM)  deer  and  I  ran  recall  very  few  lost  with 
I  illes. 
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Approximately    180,000   Virginians   take    to    the    woods    each    fall    in    pursuit   of  the   wily    whitetail.     Last   year    a    total    of    26,843    deer,    many    of   them 

handsome   bucks   like  that    pictured,    were   taken    in   the    Old    Dominion. 


Let  me  cite  a  few  examjiles  to  prove  that  a  deer  really 
is  hard  to  kill.  Some  years  ago  we  ran  a  buck  by  a  young 
fellow.  He  had  one  of  those  "nice  little  Army  carbines." 
He  put  five  bullets  in  that  deer's  shoulder  and  my  two 
hands  would  have  covered  them  all.  The  next  year 
almost  the  same  thing  happened  to  the  same  fellow.  He 
had  had  a  chance  to  think  some,  and  this  time  he  put 
three  in  the  deer's  neck — well  centered  too.  After  that 
he  got  a  .35  carbine.  My  cousin  clipped  one  with  an 
8-mm  last  fall.  The  deer  must  have  gone  200  yards 
uphill,  losing  abdominal  and  chest  contents  all  the  way. 
Last  year  I  shot  one  with  a  .32  Special  three  times  and 
the  deer  did  not  change  his  pace  or  course  until  the  third 
shot.  None  of  the  bullets  missed  his  heart  more  than 
two  inches.  This  year  I  shot  one  through  the  heart  with 
the  same  rifle  and  did  not  knock  him  down.  All  these 
were  small  deer,  averaging  not  more  than  110  pounds 
hog  dressed. 

When  we  were  youngsters,  "deer"  was  just  a  word  in 
a  story  to  us,  but  now  we  can  hunt  them.  It  might  have 
meant  more  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  hunt  them  as 
a  kid,  but  having  been  without  the  privilege  at  that  time 
I  appreciate  it  more  now  than  I  otherwise  would  fiave. 


I  know  that  there  is  a  huge  waste  of  deer  caused  by 
buckshot,  because  they  have  failed  to  deliver  for  me  and 
because  I  have  found  quite  a  few  dead  deer  in  the  woods. 
I  have  even  tracked  them  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
drippings  from  the  abdomen.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
buck  fever  and  missed  deer.  A  lot  of  the  deer  that  are 
hit  recover.  One  of  our  boys  killed  a  three-legged  buck 
this  fall.  He  was  all  healed  up  and  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. I  wish  it  were  possible  to  get  some  concrete  figures, 
but  we  are  certain  that  at  least  one  deer  is  lost  with 
buckshot  to  every  one  that  is  bagged. 

If  you  live  in  buckshot-only  country,  pattern  your  gun 
and  consider  four  0  buck  in  the  lethal  circle  as  the  mini- 
mum requirement.  Determine  how  far  yovu"  gun  will 
do  this;  then  when  you  get  to  your  stand,  pace  off  the 
distance  in  several  directions  and  break  bushes,  or  other- 
wise mark  the  range.  When  you  have  done  that,  go  back 
to  your  stand  and  pray  for  strength  to  hold  your  fire 
until  the  deer  is  inside  yoin^  markers.  Pass  him  up  if 
he  does  not  come  in.  With  buckshot  the  only  good  place 
to  hit  a  deer  is  in  the  ribs.  A  frontal  shot  is  difficult  unless 
the  deer  is  really  close,  and  a  straight-away  shot  is  just 
plain   hopeless. 


Legal  Weapons  In  Virginia 


Game  birds  and  game  and  furbearing  animals  may  he  hunted 
with  shotgun  (no  larger  than  10  gauge,  with  capacity  of  no  more 
than  three  shells) ,  rifle  (see  restrictions  below) ,  or  bow  and  arrow. 
Archers  must  use  broadhead  arrows  only,  with  a  minimum  width 
head  of  7/^  inch,  and  bow  with  minimum  cast  of  125  yards,  for  bear, 
deer  and  elk.  Crossbows  and  poison  arrows  may  not  be  used. 
Firearms  may  not  be  carried  while  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow. 

Use  of  a  rifle  for  taking  migratory  game  birds  is  prohibited. 

Use  of  a  rifle  smaller  than  .23  calibre  for  hunting  deer,  bear 
and  elk  is  prohibited  statewide. 

Use  of  a  rifle  larger  than  .22  calibre  for  hunting  is  prohibited 
in  the  counties  of  Appomattox,  Buckingham,  Caroline  (.22  long 
rifle  maximum)  ,  Charles  City,  Cumberland,  Halifax,  King  and 
Queen,  King  George    (except   that   in    King  George  County   larger 


rifles  may  be  used  to  take  ground  hogs  during  the  general  closed 
hunting  season) ,  Northumberland  (rim  fire  only)  and  Prince 
William. 

Use  of  a  rifle  for  hunting  deer  is  prohibited  in  all  of  the  above 
counties  and  in  the  counties  of  Chesterfield,  Essex,  Hanover,  Isle 
of  Wight,  King  William,  Nansemond  and  Norfolk  (except  that  part 
of  Dismal  Swamp  located  as  much  as  100  yards  from  any  railroad 
or  public  highway,  and  then  only  when  the  rifle  is  used  on  a  stand 
elevated  not  less  than  15  feet  above  the  ground)  ,  New  Kent,  Prince 
George,  Southampton,  Surry  and  Sussex. 

Use  of  a  shotgun  loaded  with  slugs  for  hunting  is  prohibited 
in  the  counties  of  King  William,  Northiunberland,  Prince  George 
and  Prince  William. 
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ese   three   members   of   the    Richmond    Archery   Club — Bob   Thompson,    H.    W.    Graham    and    Fred    Carts — proudly    hoist   aloft   a   day's   catch    of  carp. 


BOW  FISHING 


A  Growing  Sport  Among  Virginia  Archers 

By  ROSS  E.  GARLETTS,  President 

Viviihud  Boit'liinitey.s  Assix  idtioti 


Co!iiiiiissii)ii    I'liotos   by   Kesteloo 


IN  1958  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
opened  up  a  new  phase  ot  recreation  lor  the  outdoor 
sportsman  by  utilizing  two  undesirable  species  of  fish 
that  have  become  a  nuisance  in  our  streams.  By  making 
it  legal  to  bow  fish  for  carp  and  gar  from  April  I  to 
September  30  in  all  streams  excepting  those  stocked  with 
trout,  the  Commission  has  permitted  many  sportsmen  to 
learn  a  new  and  pleasant  form  of  outdoor  recreation. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  the  more  of  these  fisii 
they  remove  from  the  streams,  the  heller  il  is  lor  the 
more  desirable  species. 

As  the  season  last  year  jirogressed,  moie  and  more  l>ow- 
hunters  took  to  stalking  along  the  banks  of  streams  or 
wading  out  to  get  a  shot  at  the  wary  game.  .\nd  wary 
it  is,  for  even  though  they  ap])ear  sluggish  and  just  wait- 
ing to  be  taken,  it  recpiires  a  careiul  slalk  lo  gel  (lose 
enough  tf)  make  an  effective  shot.     Shooting  into  water 


really  tests  a  bowman's  skill,  as  water  refraction  recjuires 
aiming  at  a  point  entirely  different  from  where  the  fish 
seems  to  be.  The  deejier  the  fish  is  in  the  water,  the 
farther  beneath  it  one  iiuist  aim. 

Equipment  for  bow  fishing  is  unique  in  ilsell.  The 
arrow  is  tied  to  the  end  of  a  fieavy  70-pound-test  line  that 
must  be  woiuul  on  a  reel  or  block  .so  that  it  will  play  out 
rapidly  withoul  tangling.  Many  archeis  make  their  own 
reels  from  a  tapered  block  of  wood  taped  to  the  bac  k  ol 
iheir  I)()w.  However,  most  archers  use  one  of  the  many 
good  conuneicial  brands  on   the  market. 

The  fishing  arrow  is  generally  a  bare  unlletched  shalt 
lipped  with  one  oi  the  many  differeni  kinds  of  barbed 
heads.  While  man\  connnercial  fishing  arrows  come 
with  plastic  oi  ridjber  lealheis,  most  bow  fishermen  find 
the  drag  of  the  line  sufficient  to  keep  the  arrow  flying 
straighi  ard  tlureloie  do  nol  use  ihem. 


VlRCilNIA  WfLDLfFE 


Early   in   the   summer   when   the    fish    are    spawning    is   the   easiest   time   fo 
stalk   and   take   carp. 


A   rolling    carp    is   spotted,    a    level    bead    is   drawn    and    the    arrow    zings 
toward   Its  mark. 
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Hap  Harland   claims  a  fighting   carp.    Re-fraction   makes  aiming   through 
the  water  difficult. 


Most  any  comiiieicial  Ijow  above  ihc  toy  class  is  ample 
for  bow  fishino.  It  is  recomiiiciulecl,  houevci,  that  the 
beginner  get  an  exjierienced  archer  to  help  him  select 
his  ecjuipment  as  many  tackle  dealers,  not  being  bowmen 
themselves,  are  not  always  lamiliar  with  the  ecpiipnient 
they  sell.  Many  mistakes  can  be  avoided  by  getting  this 
help. 

With  the  rajjid  growth  archery  is  experiencing  in  the 
state  of  Virginia — there  are  approximately  40  archery 
clubs  in  the  state  at  present — more  and  more  sportsmen 
are  turning  to  the  bow  for  their  fim  in  the  field.  For  any- 
one starting  in  the  sjjort  of  using  the  bow,  whether  bow 
fishing,  hunting,  or  target  shooting,  the  best  way  to  get 
off  to  a  good  start  is  to  contact  another  archer  or  one 
of  the  many  clubs.  Newcomers  are  always  welcome  and 
help  will  be  freely  given  to  all  who  show  interest.  Many 
clidjs  are  having  carp  rodeos  with  prizes  fcjr  the  smallest, 
largest,  and  most.  Archers  not  only  enjoy  the  fun  of  the 
hunt,  but  the  fellowship  of  the  get-together  as  well. 

As  is  true  in  all  types  of  outdoor  activities,  the  same 
rides  of  good  sportsmanship  apply.  Most  streams  in 
which  bow  fishing  can  be  done  flow  through  private 
property.  Proper  respect  must  be  shown  to  the  land- 
owner in  the  way  his  property  is  treated.  To  date  most 
landowners  have  been  very  cooperative  in  allowing  bow 
fishermen  to  hunt  in  their  streams,  but  unwanton  acts 
by  a  few  unthinking  sportsmen  could  deny  this  privilege 
to  all.  The  considerate  bow  fisherman,  in  addition  to 
the  well-known  rules  of  good  sportsmanship,  will  dispose 
of  all  fish  caught  and  not  leave  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams  to  rot  and  decay.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
pleasant than  to  come  upon  a  five-  or  six-pound  carp 
that  is  really  ripe  on  a  hot  summer  day! 

The  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have  tried  bow  fishing 
is  boundless.  Many  report  it  to  be  their  favorite  activity 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Quite  a  few  archeis  reported  a 
total  of  well  over  100  carp  during  a  season. 

The  best  time  of  the  season  for  the  most  activity  is 
early  in  the  summer  during  the  spawning  season  when 
the  carp  are  bunched  and  rolling.  However,  as  the  simi- 
mer  progresses  the  fish  scatter  and  become  more  wary  of 
the  hunter.  This  adds  to  the  thrill  of  the  stalk  and 
requires  much  more  skill  on  the  part  of  the  archer. 

The  sport  of  bow  fishing  has  also  spread  to  the  salt- 
water areas  where  the  archer  goes  after  much  larger 
game.  Rays  and  shark  are  the  favorites  in  these  areas. 
Of  course,  much  heavier  type  equipment  is  recjuired  for 
this  phase  of  the  sport. 

For  the  sportsman  who  likes  tf)  do  something  different, 
bow  fishing  offers  many  pleasant  hours  of  recreation. 
The  pride  of  accomplishment  after  a  successful  day  is 
magnified  by  the  use  of  the  primitive-type  weapon  used 
in  bringing  the  gaine  to  bag.  That  seems  to  be  the 
strong  appeal  which  archery  holds  for  the  thousands  who 
are  joining  the  ranks  of  bowmen  each  year.  Get  an 
archer  friend  to  take  you  along  on  a  bow  fishing  jaimt 
and  you  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  fiui  that  can 
be  had. 
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Ruffed   grouse  thrive  near  wildlife  clearings  such  as  this  one  in  the  Mills  Creek  Area  of  the  Big  Levels  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Augusta  County. 


Ruffed  Grouse  Management  on  Virginia's  National  Forests 

By  ELMER  V.  RICHARDS 

District  Game  liioJoirist 


THE  ruffed  grouse,  locally  reierred  lo  as  "moun- 
tain pheasant,"  each  fall  offers  excellent  wing  shoot- 
ing lo  a  hardy  group  of  Virginia  hunters.  To 
insure  a  liunlaljle  surplus  of  these  mountain  game  birds, 
biologists  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Eisheries  strive  to  improve  food  and  cover  condi- 
tions on  the  George  Washington  and  Jefferson  National 
Forests. 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  our  extensive  forest  areas  and 
a  variety  of  cover  is  required  to  satisfy  its  seasonal  needs. 
The  ideal  forest  for  grouse  contains  the  folhjvving  types 
of  ground  cover: 


Percent 

of 
Total 
Composition  of  Cover  Type        Area     Seasonal  Use 
Hardwoods  4-8  inches  in  diameter     30    Nesting  ground 
with  an  intermixture  of  evergreen 
cover,     such     as    laurel,     hemlock, 
1  hododc  iidion.  pine  or  spruce 

Logging    slash,    thickets,    brambles     10    Summer  feed- 
and  briers  ing  ground 

Brushy    land    \\  ith    hawthorns,    vi-     20    Eall  feeding 
burnum,  grecnbrier  and  grapes  ground 


10 
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Mixed  woodland  ol  hardwoods  and 
evergreen  cover,  especially  hemlock 

Open  land 


■HO    Winter  shelter 
and  leeding 
ground 

10    All-year  use 


These  cover  requirements  show  that  the  ruffed  grouse 
prefers  an  area  having  a  diversity  of  cover  plants  and 
that  these  plants  are  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
variety  of  foods.  All  wildlife  species  need  a  variety  of 
trees  and  plants  in  their  surroundings  to  supply  needed 
food  and  cover. 

During  the  winter  months  the  grouse  seeks  dense  cover 
and  in  the  spring  and  fall  more  open,  brushy  cover  is 
utilized.  In  the  summer  months  when  young  broods 
occur,  the  birds  are  commonly  foimd  on  or  near  forest 
clearings  and  small  grassy  areas.  This  seasonal  use  of 
open  land  can  be  explained  by  examining  the  food  of 
juvenile  grouse.  During  the  summer  the  crops  of  juve- 
nile birds  contain  a  very  high  proportion  of  animal 
matter,  mostly  insects.  A  recent  study  made  in  New  York 
revealed  that  during  the  first  three  months  of  life  animal 
matter  (supplying  protein)  constituted  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  the  total  food  consumed.  During  the  first  week 
of  life  nearly  100  percent  of  the  diet  was  insects.  In  the 
month  of  June,  58  percent  of  all  food  taken  was  animal 
matter:  in  July,  12  percent;  and  in  August,  4  percent. 
After  the  first  year  of  life,  insects  are  not  eaten  in  great 
quantities. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  grouse  can  always  "make  a  liv- 
ing" since  its  food  is  so  varied  and  widespread.  Vegetable 
matter,  such  as  leaves,  buds,  twigs,  fruit,  seeds  and  flowers, 
is  taken  tfiroughout  the  year  while  animal  matter  is  re- 
stricted primarily  to  the  summer  months. 

A  study  made  in  Virginia  in   1938  by  A.  L.  Nelson, 


Talbott  t.  Clarke  and  W.  W.  Bailey,  entitled  "Early 
Winter  Food  ol  Ruffed  Grouse  on  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest,"  listed  the  25  most  important  grouse 
food  plants  as  follows: 


Greenbrier    {Sinilax  spp.) 
Grape    (Vitis  spp.) 


Oak    (Quercus  spp.) 
Mountain  Laurel    (^Kalrnia 
la  ti  folia) 
Wintergreen       {Gaultheria      Sheep-sorrel  (Rurnex  aceto- 


procurnbens) 
Blueberry  and  Huckleberry 

(Vacciniurn      spp.      and 

Gaylussacia  spp.) 
Fern   (principally  Polystich- 

11)11  acrosticJioides) 
Viburnum   (Viburnum 

spp.) 
Patridgeberry       [Mitchella 

repens) 
Menziesia    (Menziesia 

pilosa) 
Trailing  Arbutus  {Epigaea 

repens) 
Hawthorn   (Crataegus 

spp.) 
Rhododendron 

(Rhododendron  spp.) 
Hophornbeam   (Ostrya 

virginiana) 
Stonecrop    (Sedum  spp.) 


sella) 
Rose  (Rosa  spp.) 


Aster   (Aster  spp.) 

Pussy  toes   (Antennaria 

spp.) 
Sumac   (Rhus  spp.) 

Hazelnut    (Corylus  spp.) 

Serviceberry    (Amelanchier 

canadensis) 
Selfheal  (Prunella 

vulgaris) 
Birch  (Betula  spp.) 

Avens  (Ceum  spp.) 


As  part  of  the  cooperative  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment program  carried  on  by  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  and  tire  United  States  Forest  Service, 
game  managers  strive  to  increase  wildlife  foods.    Wher- 


Photo  by  Maslowski  and  Goodpaster  from  National   Audubon   SikicH 


The  famous  drumming  of  the  male  ruffed  grouse 
gives  the  effect  of  a  pulsation  or  throb  in  the  air 
at  a  distance.  When  one  is  closer  it  is  heard  to 
start  slowly  with  widely  spaced  beats  that  increase 
In  frequency  until  they  become  a  muffled  roar 
that   fades   out  as   It   ends. 
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I'lioto  by  C.  W.  Schwarti  from  National  Audubon  Society 

ever  possiljle,  valuable  tood-produting  trees  and  shrubs 
are  released  from  competing  overhead  growth  and  on  the 
wildlife  clearings  food  trees  are  pruned  and  fertilized. 

During  the  five-year  period  between  |uly  1,  1950,  and 
June  30,  1955,  wildlife  managers  and  their  crews  planted 
36,800  wildlife  food  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest  for  grouse  and  wild  tiukey. 
These  included  chinquapins,  thorn-apple,  apple,  rose, 
ha/clnut,  firethorn,  shrub  lespedeza  and  nioinitain  holly. 
In  an  effort  to  create  additional  cover  75,060  white  pine, 
red  pine  and  red  spruce  were  also  planted. 

The  question  of  population  cycles  in  rufEed  grouse  has 
long  been  discussed  by  wildlife  workers.  The  general 
concept  of  an  animal  population  cycle  is  that  a  sharp  drop 
in  the  numbers  of  animals  occurs  after  the  population 
reaches  a  certain  level.  This  high  population  level  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  food  and  cover  available 
on  an  area  for  animal  usage  and  is  referred  to  as  the 
carrying  capacity.  These  high  and  low  population  trends 
assinne  a  pattern  and  recur  over  and  over  at  the  same 
iiucrval  of  lime.  At  the  decline  of  a  cycle,  uj)  to  90  per- 
cent of  an  animal  pojjulalion  may  he  lost  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  With  luflcd  grouse  there  are  ffuctuations 
in  luiiiibers  over  the  years  that  seem  to  assinne  a  cyclic 
nature.  Clear  and  complete  records  of  years  of  grouse 
abundance  and  scarcity  go  back  to  1904  for  some  of  the 
northeastern  states.  In  certain  areas  records  go  back  to 
1860.  From  these  records  it  is  apparent  ihal  ihc  riilled 
grouse  'cycle'  is  every  10  or  11  years. 

Many  reasons  and  theories  lor  ihe  population  cycles 
in  grouse  have  been  given.  Some  investigators  l)l;mK' 
weather  fluctuations  for  the  decline  in  numbers  while 
others  believe  sim-spot  activity  can  be  correlated  with 
animal  cycles.  Many  attril)ute  disease  and  infection  as 
the  cause.  All  these  theories  can  be  accepiecf  or  rejected 
for  one  reason  or  another.  The  exact  cause  still  remains 
largely  inicx])laiiied. 


In  the  winter  large  flocks  of  ruffed  grouse 
males  and  females  sometimes  gather  and 
alight  in  big  elm  trees  where  they  browse  on 
buds.  Flocks  of  over  250  birds  are  not  unusual 
In  some  areas. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  ettect  of  predators 
on  grouse  and  studies  indicate  that  the  great  horned  owl, 
the  Cooper's  hawk  and  the  red  fox  are  the  greatest 
enemies  ol  this  species.  Control  of  these  animals  is  essen- 
tial in  grouse  management. 

All  the  tools  available  to  wildlife  workers  for  improv- 
ing grouse  habitat  and  environment  are  Ijeing  used  in 
the  cooperative  program  of  managing  game  on  the  two 
national  forests  in  Virginia.  The  development  of  food 
and  cover  areas  is  tied  in  with  timber-cutting  practices. 
In  areas  where  timber,  pulpwood  and  fuelwood  sales 
occur,  the  forest  ranger  and  wildlife  managers  work 
together  to  establish  mixtures  of  conifers  and  hardwoods 
and  create  small  openings  necessary  for  the  ruffed  giouse. 

The  planting  of  white  pine  and  hemlock  adjacent  to 
wildlife  clearings,  waterholes  and  trails  jjrovides  extra 
grouse  cover. 

Grass  and  clover  mixtures  planted  on  forest  clearings, 
on  log  landings  and  along  \\oc)ds  roads  supplement  na- 
tmal  wildlife  foods.  Large  lunnijers  of  truil  l)earing  trees 
and  shrul)s  are  also  planted  lo  inipro\e  the  forest  hal^itat 
for  ruffed  grouse. 

W'ildfife  workers  devote  a  lot  of  alicnlion  lo  tin-  devel- 
opnient  and  niaimenancc  of  old  farnisiles  and  al)ancl()ned 
fields  and  orchards  where  \\ildlife  food  trees,  shridw  and 
vines  already  exist.  Through  the  cutting  and  removing 
of  shndis  and  trees  of  no  value  for  wildlife,  the  valuable 
wildlife  food  species  are  released  from  conijx'ting  growth 
and  aie  l)rought  into  greater  production. 

in  some  areas  grouse  nimibers  are  being  increased  by 
developing  slashings  and  bramble  thickets  in  dense  pole- 
size  hardwood  stands  where  forest  openings  and  forest 
edges  are  lacking. 

With  a  little  help  from  the  wildlife  manager  and 
forest  ranger,  the  ruffed  grouse  will  continue  to  afford 
sporty  shooting  and  excellent  eating  for  Virginia's 
huiuers. 
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Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance 

^ r 

GAME  COMMISSION  LAND  PURCHASES  APPROVED.   Governor  J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.,  has  approved 
the  purchase  of  two  tracts  of  land  by  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  and  the  de- 
velopment work  plans  for  two  game  management  areas  on  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest.   The  M.  M.  Wunder  tract,  1,515  acres  of  mountain  woodland  located 
in  northwestern  Rockingham  County,  was  approved  for  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed 
$32,500,  while  Mockhorn  Island,  a  9,000-acre  marsh  section  of  southeastern  North- 
ampton County,  was  authorized  to  be  purchased  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed 
|40,500.   The  development  work  in  the  George  Washington  National  Forest  involves 
the  construction  of  hunter  access  roads,  wildlife  food  plots,  water  holes  and  camp 
sites.   The  areas  involved  include  the  Smith  Creek  section  of  Alleghany  County  and 
the  Home  Quarry  Mountain  section  of  Rockingham  County. 

GAME  COMMISSION  REFUSES  TO  PERMIT  HUNTING  IN  SNOW.   After  hearing  numerous  objections  by 
sportsmen  to  its  proposal  that  the  regulation  prohibiting  hunting  while  snow  is 
on  the  ground  be  abolished,  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
April  23  voted  to  reject  this  proposal.   As  a  result,  the  statewide  ban  on  hunting 
small  game  and  turkey  in  the  snow  will  be  in  effect  next  winter. 

WATERFOWL  COUNCIL  STRESSES  IMPORTANCE  OF  LAND  ACQUISITION.   "States  should  try  to 

control  one  acre  of  wetland  for  every  duck  stamp  sold  in  the  state."   This  sug- 
gestion was  one  of  many  made  by  state  fish  and  game  agency  administrators  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council  at  Virginia  Beach  May  6-7, 
according  to  Chester  Phelps,  Virginia  Game  Commission  executive  director  and 
council  secretary.   "Virginia  already  controls  six-tenths  of  an  acre  of  wetland 
for  every  duck  hunter  in  the  state,  but  we're  still  10,000  acres  shy  of  reaching 
this  informal  goal,"  Phelps  pointed  out.   Resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting, 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  its  consideration,  included 
requests  for  (1)  extra  shooting  days  in  those  states  which  prohibit  Sunday  hunt- 
ing, (2)  extension  of  the  season  five  days  beyond  its  present  "outside  date"  of 
January  15,  with  a  two-day  penalty,  (3)  permission  to  shoot  cripples  from  motor 
boats  under  power,  (4)  an  early  brant  season,  and  (5)  a  wood  duck  bag  limit  of  two 
instead  of  one.   Roland  H.  Cobb,  Commissioner  of  the  Maine  Department  of  Inland 
Fisheries  and  Game,  was  elected  National  Flyway  Council  representative.   The 
council  will  meet  next  year  in  Baltimore. 

SPAWNING  STRIPED  BASS  MAY  BE  BOON  TO  BUGGS  ISLAND  LAKE  FISHING.   The  finding  April  27 
of  striped  bass  eggs  in  the  Dan  and  Staunton  Rivers  which  flow  into  Buggs  Island 
Lake  may  well  mean  the  beginning  of  a  great  new  fishing  resource  for  Virginia 
sportsmen,  according  to  Robert  G.  Martin,  assistant  chief  of  the  Virginia  Game 
Commission's  fish  division.   The  fact  that  the  stripers  (rockfish)  are  spawning 
in  quantity  means  that  the  fry  stocked  in  the  lake  three  to  five  years  ago  are  now 
mature  and  are  an  established  population,  and  another  generation  of  spawners  would 
really  make  the  lake  a  striped  bass  hot  spot,  Martin  pointed  out.   To  improve  the 
chances  of  the  young  stripers,  the  Game  Commission  is  stocking  threadfin  shad  in 
the  50,000-acre  lake  to  serve  as  forage. 

FRESHWATER  GAME  FISH  SURVIVE  SALTWATER  DUNKING.   A  recent  experiment  at  Back  Bay  has 

shown  that  several  species  of  freshwater  game  fish  can  survive  for  a  short  period 
in  water  much  "saltier"  than  their  normal  environment,  reports  Bob  Wollitz, 
Virginia  Game  Commission  fish  research  biologist.   Largemouth  bass,  black  crappie, 
bluegill,  pumpkinseed,  flier  and  carp  held  in  liveboxes  in  a  fresh  pond  on  Sand- 
bridge  Hunt  Club  land  between  Back  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  exposed  to 
salinities  of  up  to  35  percent  of  sea  strength  for  several  hours  and  water  25  per- 
cent as  salty  as  ocean  water  for  more  than  three  days  during  the  latter  part  of 
March.   None  of  the  fish,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  crappie,  showed  any  ill 
effects  during  this  treatment. 

MAMMAL  BOOK  SOLD  OUT.   Thanks  to  a  fine  response  to  the  advertisement  in  the  March 

number  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  the  Commission's  supply  of  the  book  Wild  Mammals  of 
Virginia  has  been  exhausted.   A  new  mammals  book  is  being  prepared  for  publication 
to  take  its  place. 
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More   than   a   dozen   irrigation    ponds   such   as  these   on 
the  John  Cole  farm  have  been  built  on  the  watershed. 


1954   this  shoulder-deep   gully 
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The  East  Fori 


Soil    Conser\a 


Strips  of  mllo  were  planted   for  wildlife  on  J.  W.  Con- 
ner's land  near  retention  dam  No.  7. 


Soon  Virginia's  first  small  watershed  project  will  be  completed, 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Roanoke  River  Basin  in  Appomattox  and  ( 
Service  had  set  up  nine  such  "pilot"  watersheds  in  the  Northeast.  / 
plished  its  main  mission.  That  is  to  demonstrate  that  rain  can  be  he 
siltation  in  the  streams,  lakes,  and  harbors  below  the  farms,  and  floo 
would  interest  Virginians  enough  to  start  similar  projects  in  other  wat 
involving  more  than  785, OCX)  acres  of  Virginia  land  have  been  organize 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1954.  They 
by  state  and  Federal  funds.  Maintenance  after  completion  will  be  fut 
supplies  the  technical  guidance  for  the  projects.  East  Fork  was  picked 
watersheds.  In  the  last  20  years  East  Fork  had  158  "out-of-bank"  1 
Topsoil  silted  up  streams  at  the  rate  of  265,000  tons  per  year.  The 
woods  left  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  open  to  erosion.  Wildlife  suffer 
be  helped  by  a  good  watershed  project.  From  the  start  of  the  projec 
farmers  in  the  watershed  became  cooperators  with  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
drainage  ditches  and  tile  lines  were  installed  on  the  land  according 
Over  500  acres  of  woodland  were  reforested.    This  gain  in  good  wildli 


Steps  in  the  construction   of  one  of  three  flood   control   dams  on   the   watershed:    (far   left)    crews  lay  spillway   pipe   that  wll 

seeded    and    irrigated    to    hasten    grass    growth;    (far    right)    finished    structure    imf 
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This  farm   was  a   mass   of   gullies   before    John   Torrence 
used    contour   strips   to   cut   erosion    to    practically   zero. 
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VKC    Photos 

he  42,706-acre  East  Fork  Falling  River  watershed  that  makes  up  part 
leli  Counties.  Work  began  in  1953  after  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
^h  not  entirely  finished,  the  East  Fork  project  has  already  accom- 
'  the  land  where  it  fell,  thus  preventing  soil  erosion  on  the  farms, 
ihe  surrounding  towns  and  country.  It  was  expected  that  the  results 
is.  This  has  happened.  Today  ten  other  small  watershed  projects 
pese  watersheds,  unlike  East  Fork,  come  under  the  new  Watershed 
|)rganized  by  local  people,  financed  partly  by  local  funds  and  partly 
iJ  by  local  people  and  local  funds.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
"pilot"  site  because  it  had  problems  typical  to  most  of  Virginia's 
Crop  and  pasture  land  flood  damage  averaged  over  $12,000  a  year, 
ands,  for  the  most  part,  were  in  poor  shape.  Clear  cutting  in  the 
'm  these  poor  conditions,  too.  These  were  all  problems  that  could 
people  in  the  East  Fork  area  joined  forces.  The  majority  of  the  215 
Conservation  District.  Strip  cropping,  diversion  terraces,  farm  ponds, 
16  conservation  plan.  Woodland  and  wildlife  areas  were  improved, 
bitat  plus  the  many  new  ponds  increased  the  amount  of  wildlife. 
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Vegetation    was    used    to    stabilize    roadbanks    and    pre- 
vent washing  of  soil  into  streams. 


normal    water   flow    under   dam;    (left)    dam,    nearing    completion,    is    checked    against    SCS    specifications;    (right)    dam    is 
a   15-acre   permanent  pool  which   provides  good  fishing  and   is  used   by  waterfowl. 
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Bobcats 


By  F.  NELSON  SWINK,  JR. 

Momma!  Control  Supemisor 


CON!  RAR\'  to  popular  beliet,  only  one  wild  mem- 
ber of  the  cat  family  lives  in  Virginia  today.  The 
names  for  it  visually  used  are  "wildcat"  or  "bob- 
cat." The  writer  has  often  been  told  that  the  difference 
between  the  bobcat  and  wildcat  is  a  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  tail.  For  the  record,  they  are  the  same 
animal.  The  length  of  the  tail  may  vary  an  inch  or  two 
between  indivitlual  animals,  just  as  noses  differ  on 
human  beings. 

The  possibilities  of  other  large  cats  inhabiting  the 
woodlands  of  this  state  are  rather  remote.  The  cougar, 
moinitain  lion  or  panther  (all  the  same  animal)  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  the  scene,  the  last  authentic 
record  being  from  Washington  County  in  1882.  Later 
reports  are  viewed  with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism.  The 
Bay  or  Canadian  lynx  may  have  once  inhabited  the 
state  at  higher  elevations,  but  no  definite  record  can  be 
found.  This  leaves  only  one  "cat"  to  the  state,  the  bob- 
cat or  wildcat;  take  your  choice  of  names. 

The  bobcat  prefers  large  wooded  areas,  high  rocky 
mountains  and  dense  brushy  areas  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  and  in  the  tangled  thickets  in  and  around  the 
Dismal  Swamp.  Rarely  is  he  found  outside  these  areas, 
but  'cats  have  been  killed  as  far  east  as  Quantico  (on 
the  Marine  Reservation)  .  and  in  the  Buckingham  State 
Forest  in  recent  years.  Prolxibly  all  of  the  counties  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  have  some  bobcats.  Many 
of  them  have  quite  a  number  of  cats.  The  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  eastern  Vir- 
ginia probably  all  have  some  cats. 

Handley  and  Patton,  in  their  Wild  Miuiniuils  oj  J'iy- 
ginia,  as  well  as  Don  Progulske,  who  studied  the  bobcat 
at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  bobcats  were  fairly  niunerous  in  the  colonial  period. 
However,  as  civilizalion  jnishcd  westward  and  timber 
cutting  started,  the  range  ol  the  bobcat  was  greatly 
reduced  and  the  number  of  these  forest  animals  decreased 
steadily  until  the  1930's. 

During  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties,  the  na- 
tional forests  and  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  were 
expanded  and  developed  and  laige  land  areas  were  pio- 
tecled  from  overcutting  and  unconti oiled  binning,  which 
allowed  the  natural  haijitat  for  bobcats  to  return  very 
rajjidly. 

liobcats  range  in  size  from  12  to  30  pounds  for  males, 
and  9  to  20  pounds  for  females.  In  a  coliec  lion  of  bobcat 
specimens  made  by  Progulske  in  195l-.''»2,  he  lound  that 
20  male  cats  averaged  22.9  jjounds,  and   thai    I  I    leiiiaie 


(  niiiiiiissioii    riioto    l>v    Kesteloo 
There   is   only   one   "cat"   in   Virginia,   the   bobcat  or  wildcat;   take 
your  choice  of  nannes. 

cats  averaged  13.1  pounds.  The  largest  'cat  examined 
during  this  study  was  a  40-poiind  male  from  Highland 
County.  The  largest  female  was  a  20-pound  animal 
from  Augusta  County.  Other  sections  of  the  state  report 
large  'cats.  One  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  1951  was 
reported  to  weigh  75  pounds,  and  a  40-pound  cat  was 
taken  in  Floyd  County  in  1953.  A  number  of  30-pound- 
plus  'cats  have  been  taken  from  ^vestern  Virginia  over 
the  last  10  years.  The  writer  has  a  2r)-poiind  male  and 
an  18-pound  female  in  captivity  at  the  present.  Neither 
of  these  'cats  can  be  considered  large. 

Bobcat  pojjulations  have  increased  greatly  in  the  past 
20  years.  In  the  better  habitat  for  'cats,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  there  is  one  'cat  for  every  three  to  four  square 
miles.  One  trapper  is  known  to  have  caught  39  bobcats 
on  a  trapline  of  50  miles  in  one  winter.  Another  took 
four  bobcats  from  an  area  of  six  square  miles.  Still 
another  trapped  seven  in  an  area  of  three  or  four  square 
miles.  These  figures  indicate  somewhat  higher  popula- 
tions than  is  generally  realized  by  most  people.  The 
'cats  frequently  tend  to  congregate  around  sources  of 
food,  particularly  deer  carcasses  after  the  hunting  season, 
when  dead  and  crippled  deer  are  toiiiid  in  the  woods. 
This  may  tend  to  gi\e  the  ol)server  the  wrong  pidiire  in 
many  cases,  loi  local  com  eiurat ions  are  noted  only  for 
short  periods. 

Bobcats  are  legally  classified  as  undesirable  predators 
and  may  be  killed  at  anytime  by  the  lanilowner.  How- 
ever, as  with  most  wild  animals,  the  bobcat  eats  what  he 
can  most  easily  oijtain.  A  food  hal)its  stiidv  of  Vir>;inia 
bol)cats  by  Progulske  revealed  that  cottontail  ial)l)it  and 
gray  sc|uirrel  were  staple  locxis.  Deei  was  eaten  fre- 
quently, but  usually  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and 
generally  as  carrion,  not  as  lre^h  killed  prey.  However, 
bobcats  can  kill  deer  and  sometimes  must  resort  to  kill- 
ing deer  in  order  to  exist.  Bobcats  are  known  to  prey  on 
domestic  animals,  chiefly  young  sheep,  chickens  and  tur- 
keys.     (This  is  usually  one  bobcat  lathei   than  the  ])opu- 
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lation  in  general.)  Several  instances  ol  predation  on 
wild  turkeys  in  pens  are  recorded,  but  in  each  case  the 
individual  was  removed  and  the  damage  ceased.  From 
field  observations  in  the  summer  of  1958  in  western 
Augusta  County,  the  writer  examined  droppings  along 
the  roads  and  found  that  nearly  all  contained  deer  hair. 
This  was  unusual  for  this  season  of  the  year.  From  this 
information  it  can  be  concluded  that  there  is  little  justi- 
fication for  intensive  control  of  the  bobcat,  except  under 
\ery  special  circumstances  in  local  areas. 

The  literatiue  on  reproduction  of  bobcats  states  that 
breeding  starts  in  January  and  may  run  until  May  or 
early  June,  depending  on  the  animal.  Studies  in  Virginia 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  'cats  bred  in  February  and 
March  and  that  the  yoiuig  bobcats  were  born  in  Apiil 
and  May.  The  number  of  young  ranges  from  one  to 
four,  the  average  Ijeing  two  or  three.  The  writer  has 
collected  information  from  six  females  taken  in  traps 
and  found  that  each  had  two  unborn  young.  A  family 
of  bobcats  trapped  in  the  summer  of  1958  included  an 
adult  female  and  two  kittens.  The  kittens  were  taken 
first  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  constituted  the  family. 

Bobcats  are  found  to  be  heavily  parasitized  by  many 
internal  and  external  parasites.  Fleas  and  ticks  have 
been  noted  on  carcasses  in  large  numbers.  The  writer 
has  counted  10  ticks  on  one  live  bobcat,  and  has  observed 
fleas  in  large  numbers  on  nearly  every  'cat  examined, 
dead  or  alive.  Internal  parasites  are  many  and  varied  as 
indicated  by  studies  on  bobcat  carcasses. 

Rabies  is  leported  rather  frequently  in  bobcats  from 
Virginia.  Since  the  epidemic  first  appeared  in  1950,  a 
few  positive  cases  are  identified  each  year.  The  mountain 
counties  report  suspicious  animals  every  year.  More  cases 
are  not  reported  jjrobably  due  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
'cat's  home  territory. 

Bobcats  are  subject  to  distemper  and  cat  enteritis,  both 
of  which  are  usually  fatal.     Progulske  concluded  in  his 
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stuily  that  inlcinal  parasites  may  weaken  the  animal  to 
the  point  where  other  diseases  are  fatal  to  it.  Thus  the 
parasites  are  a  limiting  factor. 

The  bobcat  probably  has  no  natuial  enemies,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  black  bear.  Very  few  people 
hunt  'cats  for  sport;  however,  in  New  England  'cat  hunt- 
ing is  rapidly  becoming  a  favorite  winter  sport.  Here 
in  Virginia  the  deer  hunter  kills  most  of  the  Ijobcats. 
They  make  a  nice  trophy  for  mounting. 

Most  of  the  trapped  animals  are  taken  in  fox  sets. 
The  bobcat  set  is  made  very  much  like  the  fox  set,  the 
chief  difference  being  in  setting  the  tra])  back  about 
one  inch  further  from  the  bait  hcilc  antl  using  a  different 
lure.  The  No.  two  or  three  trap  is  well  suited  to  capture 
bobcats.  The  writer  recently  saw  a  large  cat  pull  out 
of  a  No.  2  trap  in  a  set  made  for  loxes.  The  cat  was 
estimated  to  weigh  about  20  pounds  and  was  quite 
excited  upon  being  approached  by  the  trapper  and  the 
writer.  Bobcats  can  be  taken  from  traps  alive,  but  it  is 
risky  business  at  best. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  the  bobcat  is  on  the 
increase  in  Virginia  due  to  protected  habitat,  such  as 
the  national  forests,  national  park  and  state-owned  land, 
where  maximum  protection  is  provided  for  the  land 
rather  than  the  animal.  Bobcats  cannot  be  considered 
serious  predators  as  a  whole  but  may  constitute  local 
problems  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  bobcats  are  not  hunted  for  sport,  and  trapping  for 
them  is  quite  limited,  due  largely  to  the  areas  in  which 
they  live. 

Internal  parasites  are  possibly  a  serious  limiting  factor 
on  the  population,  and  may  explain  why  more  'cats  are 
not  found  in  the  state.  Far  larger  populations  do  exist 
in  some  areas  than  is  generally  realized. 

The  bobcat  is  part  of  the  fauna  of  Virginia.  Long 
may  he  inhabit  the  mountains  of  western  Virginia  and 
the  tangles  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 


The    bobcat   is    on    the    increase    in    Virginia    due    to 

protected   habitat,  such  as  the   national  forests,   na- 

jt  r<      '         tional    park   and   state-owned   land,   where   maximum 

►<r«J»  '^         protection    is    provided    for    the    land    rather    than 
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Included 


jnlts   of  The    National   Capital    Parks   system    are   the   President's    Park, 

Park,  behind  the  White  House. 


and    Lafayette 


The  National  Capital  Parks 

By  HARRY  T.  THOMPSON 

Superintendent,  National  Capital  Parks 

Photos  by  Abbie  Rowe  courtesy  National  Park  Service 


THE  parks  of  our  National  Capital  belong  to  a 
regional  park  system  of  791  units  located  in  Wash- 
ington and  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  com- 
prising almost  36,000  acres.  This  unique  park  organiza- 
tion traces  its  origin  to  an  Act  of  Congress  of  July  16, 
1790,  which  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  three 
federal  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  district  to  serve  as  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  National  Capital  Parks  have  been  under  federal 
control  since  that  time  and,  since  1933,  have  been  ad- 
ministered as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  National  Capital  Parks  is  the  only  metiopolitan 
jjark  system  which  is  purely  federal  in  character  and 
dedicated  to  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  original  L'Enfant  plan  for  the  city  of  Washington 
included  two  major  park  developments  in  the  central 
area:  the  Mall,  which  extends  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Potomac  River,  and  the  President's  Park,  providing  a 
setting  for  the  Executive  Mansion  and  other  government 
buildings.  Also  included  in  the  original  plan  were  areas 
which  became  Lafayette,  Judiciary,  Franklin,  and  Gar- 
field Parks  in  downtown  Washington. 

As  the  development  of  the  streets  progressed,  smaller 
parks  such  as  Lincoln,  Stanton,  Farragut  and  McPherson 
Parks,  Washington,  Dupont,  Scott,  Thomas  and  Logan 
Circles  and  many  small  reservations  were  created.  In  all, 
approximately  30!  ])ark  areas  had  their  origin  in  the 
early  land  acquisition  directed  by  President  George 
Washington. 

Major  units  in  the  National  Capital  Park  system  today 
include   the    1700-a(re   Rock   Creek   Park   and    the    Rock 


Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway  in  northwest  Washington, 
East  and  West  Potomac  Parks  in  the  downtown  section, 
and  Anacostia  and  Fort  Dupont  Parks  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city. 

Park  areas  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  contain  the  restored  portion  of  the  historic 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  between  Georgetown  and 
Seneca,  Maryland;  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway,  now  completed  from  Mt.  Vernon  to  a  point 
above  Chain  Bridge;  Suitland  Parkway,  connecting  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  Andrews  Air  Force  Base;  the 
l>aliiinc:)re-Washington  Parkway;  Fort  Washington  Park 
in  Maryland;  Prince  William  Forest  Park  in  Virginia 
and  Catoctin  Mountain  Park  in  Maryland,  both  of  which 
provide  organized  group  camping  facilities  for  under- 
privileged children  as  well  as  picnicking,  hiking,  and 
nature  study  for  the  general  public. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  60,000,000  persons 
engaged  in  recreational  pursuits  use  and  re-use  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks  each  year,  and  that  an  additional 
50,000,000  motorists  use  the  park  roads  and  parkways. 

In  addition  to  the  imposing  Washington  Monument 
and  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  National  Memorials,  there 
are  some  80  smaller  memorials  and  statues  dedicated  to 
national  heroes  which  arc  a  part  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  system. 

More  than  100  public  events  are  held  annually  in  the 
National  Capital  Park  system,  attracting  some  three 
million  persons.  Many  of  these,  such  as  the  National 
Independence  Day  Celebration,  the  President's  Cup 
Regatta,  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  the  Christmas 
Pageant  of  Peace,  the  School  Boy  Safety  Patrol  Parade, 
and  the  Capitol  Power  Boat  Regatta,  attract  many  thou- 
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The    famous    Oriental    Flowering    Cherry    Trees    surround    the    Jefferson 

Memorial. 


^'/r^-^':"  ,v;/^ 


Pansy    beds   attract   visitors    to    West    Potomac    Parle. 


Picnicking  is   popular  in   natural   Rock   Creek   Park. 

sands  of  persons. 

Facilities  for  almost  every  type  of  active  recreation  are 
also  available  in  the  National  Capital  Parks.  Most  popular 
are  baseball,  boating,  horseback  riding,  football,  golf, 
hiking,  picnicking,  softball,  swimming,  and  tennis. 

Outstanding  among  the  many  floral  displays  in   the 


National  Capital  Parks  system  arc:  the  Kenilworth 
Aquatic  Gardens  in  northwest  Washington,  where  more 
than  3,000  lotus  and  water  lily  blooms  of  70  different 
varieties  can  be  seen  during  the  summer  months;  Pansy 
Gardens  in  West  Potomac  Park,  featuring  pansies  and 
flowering  shrubs  in  spring  and  early  summer;  Meridian 
Hill  Park,  a  modern  French-Italian  formal  garden  con- 
taining a  mall  area,  cascades,  pools  and  fountains,  and 
plantings  of  tulips,  azaleas,  dogwood  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs;  Dumbarton  Oaks  Park  in  Georgetown,  a  wood- 
land valley  park  with  colorful  displays  of  cultivated  and 
wild  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  of  many  varieties,  par- 
ticularly attractive  in  the  springtime;  dogwood  and  red- 
bud  trees  in  Rock  Creek  Park  and  along  the  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway;  the  famous  Oriental  Flower- 
ing Cherry  Trees  surrounding  the  Tidal  Basin  and  in 
East  Potomac  Park,  which  attract  thousands  of  visitors 
in  early  spring,  and  wildflowers  in  woodland  areas,  par- 
ticularly in  Rock  Creek  Park  and  along  the  C.  &  O.  Canal 
Parkway. 

These  floral  attractions  and  the  well-planned  landscap- 
ing treatment  of  the  parks  and  reservations  contribute  to 
justify  an  appraisal  of  this  city  by  a  visitor  from  the  Old 
World  who  said,  "It  isn't  a  city — it's  a  beautiful  garden." 

The  interpretation  of  natiual  and  historical  values 
found  in  the  Parks  is  an  important  part  of  the  activities 
of  the  Park  Office.  An  Outdoor  Program  is  distributed 
to  the  public  each  year  listing  illustrated  travel  talks, 
hikes,  nature  and  history  walks,  canal  barge  trips,  band 
concerts,  automobile  caravans  and  other  special  events. 
In  addition  to  this  program,  naturalists  and  historians 
give  school  assembly  talks,  conduct  training  courses  in 
natural  history  for  adults  and  children,  assist  in  day 
camp  programs  and  interpret  the  story  of  the  National 
Memorials  to  children  by  means  of  games,  pictures  and 
talks.  A  Nature  Center  is  maintained  in  Rock  Creek 
Park,  where  children  learn  about  nature  and  nature 
projects  through  "do-it-yomself"  devices,  exhibits  and 
demonstrations. 

Three  outdoor  theaters  in  the  park  system — Carter 
Barron  Amphitheater,  Watergate  Theater  and  Sylvan 
Theater — provide  facilities  for  concerts,  ballet,  opera, 
pageants,  and  other  entertainment. 

The  organization  of  National  Capital  Parks  includes 
a  Superintendent,  an  Associate  Superintendent,  and 
Divisions  of  Administration,  Design  and  Construction, 
Public  Use,  and  Interpretation  and  Maintenance.  Pro- 
tection of  the  public  using  the  parks  and  of  structiues 
and  physical  features  in  the  park  system  is  provided  by  a 
188-member  United  States  Park  Police  force. 

Under  MISSION  66,  a  10-year  program  launched  by 
the  National  Park  Service  in  1956  for  the  development  of 
necessary  park  facilities  to  accommodate  the  growing 
millions  of  visitors  to  the  parks,  the  National  Capital 
Park  system  is  undergoing  intensive  expansion  and  de- 
velopment so  that  it  may  continue  to  preserve  the  dignity 
and  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  provide 
spiritual  refreshment  and  enjoyment  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  Dragee  Caeoe  CreisieM  Trail 


By  JAMES  V.  MORGAN 

Gloucester,  Virginia 


D 


RAGON  RUN  is  a  fairly  swift  body  of  water  aver- 
aoins;  25  feet  in  width  and  six  or  more  feet  in 
depth.  Its  bottom  is  irregular,  varying  from  mud 
in  shallow  places  to  sand  where  the  current  is  swift.  This 
stream  stretches  from  near  Miller's  Tavern,  Virginia, 
(not  far  from  Tappahannock)  for  nearly  50  miles  into 
the  Piankatank  River.  It  is  situated  in  a  great  swamp 
through  \\hich  it  winds  and  "snakes"  its  wav,  dividing 
Essex  and  Middlesex  Counties  to  the  north  and  King  and 
Queen  and  Gloucester  Counties  to  the  south.  Dragon 
swamp,  the  tliird  largest  swamp  in  Virginia,  was  well- 
known  back  in  colonial  days  since  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
the  Dragon  as  one  travelled  the  historic  Tidewater  Trail 
from  \V'^illiamsburg  to  Fredericksburg.  George  Washing- 
ton is  known  to  have  used  this  route  and  spent  the  night 
at  Dragon  Ordinary,  an  inn  for  travellers,  which  was 
located  near  the  present  Glenns  Post  Office  on  Route  17. 

There  is  no  authentic  record  of  how  Dragon  Run  was 
named,  but  the  legend  is  that  after  several  slaves  had 
escaped  and  taken  refuge  in  the  swamp,  plantation 
owners,  in  order  to  discourage  this  practice,  told  their 
slaves,  who  were  very  superstitious,  that  there  were 
dragons  down  in  the  swamp.  Anotlier  tale  recounts  a 
dragon  actually  having  been  seen,  supposedly  by  reliable 
witnesses.  Of  course  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  its  serpen- 
tine shape  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  name. 

This  uninhabited  wilderness,  abounding  with  wild 
animals  and  plants,  provides  real  adventiue  for  any  ex- 
plorer. The  beaver,  by  far  the  most  interesting  creature 
encountered  on  the  trail,  causes  one  to  gape  in  awe  at 
his  feats  of  forest  engineering,  and  his  dams  and  lodges 
are  proof  of  his  ability  and  intelligence.  On  the  lower 
part  of  ihe  trail,  as  the  stream  widens  into  the  marshy 
fiats  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Piankatank  River,  it  is  the 
muskrat  that  commands  the  visitor's  attention  with  the 
huge  ]jiles  of  inarsli  iccds  made  iiuo  ledges  with  networks 
of  entrances  from  underground. 

In  this  area  the  fishing  is  known  to  l)c  excellent,  for 
many  salt-water  species,  iiuhichng  rockfish,  weakfish  and 
croaker,  migrate  upstream  for  sjjawning.  The  fishing 
in  the  upper  freshwater  areas  is  also  good.  Pickerel, 
yellow  perch  and  bieam  are  abinidaiU  in  the  stream, 
particularly  around  the  Route  17  Bridge  area.  Bass  are 
found  mostly  farther  downstream. 

Of  the  plant  life  to  be  seen  in  the  great  swamp,  most 
impressive  are  the  massive  bald  cypress  trees  with  their 
spreading  "knees,"  which  take  many  odd  and  grotesque 
shapes.  Wood  ducks,  mallards,  herons  and  many  other 
birds  tliat  shy  away  lioin  poinilaled  areas  arc  abundaiu 
here. 


See  "Dragon  Swamp   is  Well   Nani'd"   in   ilw    Innc    MlM    number  of   ViicJiiin 
Wildlile. 


Explorer  Post  111  of  Gloucester  has  been  working  to 
clear  obstructions  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  run 
between  New  Dragon  Bridge  and  Route  17  Bridge.  As- 
sistance was  given  this  post  by  Sam  R.  Staniord,  game 
warden,  and  Carter  Harrison,  Jr.,  photographer,  who 
accompanied  the  Post  on  its  initial  trip.  It  is  not  the 
Post's  intention  to  completely  remove  all  obstructions 
since  this  would  possil)ly  cause  the  runoff  of  impounded 
waters  and  reduce  the  depth  of  the  stream  as  well  as 
allow  navigation  by  motorboats  which  would  disturb 
the  seienity  of  the  trail. 

A  register  box  has  been  erected  on  the  trail  in  order 
to  determine  the  volume  and  the  type  of  traffic  over  the 
trail.    Tiie  box  contains  the  following  notice: 

The  Dragon  Canoe  Cruising  Trail 

"The  Dragon  Canoe  Cruising  Trail  was  brought  into 
being  when,  after  having  made  several  trips  on  portions 
of  this  stream.  Explorer  Post  111,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
in  Gloucester,  Va.,  took  as  a  project  the  clearing  of  major 
obstacles  and  the  marking  of  the  trail  showing  camp- 
sites, etc.  It  was  felt  that  this  wilderness,  with  its  wild- 
life and  flora,  particularly  the  beaver  and  the  massive 
cypress,  both  of  which  are  relatively  rare  in  Tidewater 
Virginia,  would  be  appreciated  by  other  scout  units, 
sportsmen  and  outdoorsmen  every^vhere.  Much  encour- 
agement has  been  received  from  many  sources,  including 
Virginia  JVildlife  Magazine  and  the  Commission  ot 
Game  and  lidand  Fisheries,  The  Peninsula  Council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  The  American  Red  Cross 
Small  Crafts  Division,  members  of  canoe  cruising  clubs 
and  others  interested  in  natiue  and  wildlife.  Starting  at 
New  Dragon  Bridge  near  Mascot  in  King  and  Queen 
County,  this  unit  has  tried  to  begin  the  trail  by  making 
passage  possible  all  the  way  to  the  Piankatank  River.  It 
is  hoped  that  other  vmits  and  organizations  might  become 
interested  and  help  contiruie  the  work  so  that  tlie  entire 
Dragon  Run,  starting  near  Miller's  Tavern,  \'a.,  might 
be  cleared  and  marked  thus  providing  a  50  mile  trail  for 
for  the  enjoyment  of  everyone  interested.  You  are  urged 
to  take  i^art  in  the  maintenance  of  this  trail  by  removing 
newly  fallen  branches  and  other  obstructions  encounteicd 
during  the  course  ot  your  trip.  PLEASE  take  every  pre- 
caution  to  protect  tlie  beauty  and  conserve  the  wonders 
of  nature  l)y  making  carehd  and  oidy  necessary  use  of  fire, 
axe  and  fireaims.  For  additional  information  al)()ut  the 
Dragon  C^anoe  (aiiising  Frail,  contact  Explorer  Post  111, 
Gloucester,  Va." 

Fheie  are  three  types  ol  markers  on  the  trail,  all 
paiiUed  yellow  so  that  they  nnglit  readily  i)e  seen.  A 
dragon's  head  inaiks  the  tr;iil.  while  aiiowheads  point 
the  nav  at  loiks  in   the  slieam.    A   numhei    of  (ampsites 
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Dragon    Run   stretches   from    Miller's  Tavern,   near   Tappahannocle,   for   50   miles    into   the    Piankatank    River.     Explorer    Post    III    of    Gloucester   has    been 
working    to    clear    obstructions   from    the    upper    portion    of   the    run.     Beaver  cuttings    (right)    are   very   much   in   evidence   along   the    run. 


are  marked  with  tent  shapes  similar  to  the  Camping 
Merit  Badge. 

At  the  present  time,  the  trail  troin  New  Dragon  Bridge 
to  the  Piankatank  is  navigable  and  could  be  enjoyed  by 
any  group  wishing  to  cruise  it.  Post  11 1  is  planning  nujre 
work  in  this  area,  including  the  preparation  of  legend 
boards  to  be  erected  at  the  bridges,  and  the  further  clear- 
ing of  obstructions  in  the  upper  part.  This  scout  unit 
has  also  offered  to  be  of  help  with  such  problems  as 
"dead  heading"  vehicles  from  starting  point  to  finish 
point,  providing  directions  for  reaching  the  stream  at 
starting,  finish,  and  intermediate  points,  and  perhaps 
supplying  a  guide  if  one  should  be  requested. 

If  time  is  limited,  trips  can  be  made  over  either  of  the 
two  portions  of  the  stream  which  are  navigable.  The 
upper  part,  which  is  the  more  remote  area  of  the  two,  is 
entirely  on  fresh  water,  stretching  for  nine  miles  on  the 
map  between  New  Dragon  Bridge  near  Mascot  to  Route 
17  Bridge  near  Saluda.  It  requires  more  effort  than  the 
lower  portion  since  canoes  must  be  evacuated  and  lifted 
over  logs  which  cross  the  stream  in  a  number  of  places. 
This  is  easily  done  by  standing  on  the  log,  one  person  on 
either  side  of  the  canoe,  and  does  not  necessitate  getting 
into  the  water.  This  stretch  has  been  cruised  in  five  hours 
bv  one  canoe  since  the  clearing  operation,  and  this  is  less 
than  half  the  time  previously  required. 

The  lower  part,  which  begins  at  Route  17  Bridge  and 
extends  into  the  Piankatank,  can  be  navigated  with  prac- 
tically no  effort  since  only  several  minor  obstructions 
have  to  be  contended  with.  This  portion  affords  more 
variety  since  there  i-<  a  gradual  change  of  scenery  as  the 
stream  widens  and  meanders  through  the  marshes  be- 
tween the  high  banks  of  the  Piankatank  River.  This 
trip  can  be  terminated  at  Freeport,  which  is  9%  miles  on 
the  map  from  the  Route  17  Bridge,  or  it  can  be  extended 
5i/o  miles  more  down  the  Piankatank  to  the  Twigg  Bridge 


where  exit  can  be  made  at  the  old  ferry  landing  near  the 
liridge. 

Either  of  the  two  portions  would  make  an  ideal  trip 
tor  a  group  planning  to  start  late  in  the  day,  spend  one 
night,  and  be  back  home  the  next  afternoon.  Either 
portion  would  also  make  a  good  one-day  trip  for  a  group 
not  expecting  to  camp  out.  For  a  grouj)  plamiing  to 
make  the  whole  trip,  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  early 
in  the  day,  spend  one  night  out,  and  finish  the  trip  the 
next  afternoon.  A  very  late  start  would  probably  require 
two  nights  out  if  the  trip  is  to  be  made  in  leisiue. 

Drinking  water  should  be  included  with  provisions 
since  reliable  drinking  water  is  not  easily  available  on  the 
trail.  One-gallon  jugs  make  good  water  containers.  Axes 
and  crosscut  saws  should  be  included  with  equipment  if 
plans  are  made  to  help  improve  the  trail  while  enroute. 
Topographic  maps,  while  not  necessary,  add  much  inter- 
est to  the  trip.  They  are  invaluable  in  that  they  show 
adjacent  secondary  roads  and  farms  and  would  prove  to 
be  very  helpful  in  the  event  that  an  emergency  exit  had 
to  be  made.  They  are  available  at  Everett-Waddey  Com- 
pany, 1105  East  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia,  or 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Geological  Survey, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Ask  for  the  following  in  scale 
1:24,000: 

UPPER  PORTION— New  Dragon  Bridge  to  Rt.    17 

Bridge   (3  majas) 

Samos  Quadrangle,  Virginia 

Shackelfords  Quadrangle,  Virginia 

Saluda  Quadrangle,  Virginia 

LOWER  PORTION— Rt.  17  Bridge  to  Freeport  (1 
map) 

Saluda  Quadrangle,  Virginia 

LOWER  PORTION— Freeport  to  Twiggs  Bridge  (1 
map) 

Wilton   Quadrangle,  Virginia 
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Virginia's 
Salt  Water 
Sport  Fisliing 

By  CLAUDE  ROGERS,  Director 

Virginia  Salt  Water  Fishing  Tournament 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


HAVE  you  ever  landed  a  fish  over  35  pounds  on 
light  tackle?  It's  happening  almost  every  day  right 
here  on  the  Virginia  coast,  and  you  should  join  in 
the  fun! 

During  Virginia's  first  statewide  salt  water  fishing 
tournament  last  year,  209  fish  over  35  pounds  were 
registered.  Because  the  tournament  accepted  only  the 
largest  single  fish  caught  by  any  angler  in  any  one  of  the 
15  eligible  tournament  species,  and  because  a  good  many 
eligible  catches  were  not  recorded  in  that  first  contest 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
fishermen,  we  estimate  that  at  least  three  times  this  many 
fish  weighing  over  35  pounds  were  landed  in  1958. 

Here  are  the  weights  of  the  "heavyweight"  species 
which  were  tops  for  the  1958  tournament  here  in  Virginia: 
white  marlin — 85  pounds;  black  drum — 79  pounds;  cobia 
— 85  pounds;  dolphin — 49  pounds;  and  channel  bass — 68 
pounds. 

So  far,  we  have  mentioned  only  the  larger  varieties. 
A  good  many  of  our  fellow  anglers  would  be  tickled  to 
death  with  a  fish  weighing  over  a  pound,  and  in  the 
flounder  division  alone  there  were  109  fish  entered 
weighing  over  five  poimds,  with  the  winning  "doormat" 
going  a  full  12  pounds  6  ounces.  Of  the  total  of  500 
entries  receiving  placjues  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
angling  achievement,  480  were  made  for  fish  weighing 
over  a  pound. 

Although  there  were  15  eligible  species  on  the  1958 
tournament  list,  some  species  in  particular  have  captured 
the  fishing  public's  interest.  Last  year's  tournament  re- 
sulted in  several  new  fishing  developments.  The  species 
involved  are  the  tarpon,  the  yellowfin  tuna  and  the  black 
drum. 

Yellowfin  Tuna 

The  discovery  of  yellowfin  tuna  on  Jime  28,  1958,  by 
anglers  fishing  off  the  Virginia  Capes  aboard  Captain 
Bill  Hall's  cruiser,  the  Skilligalee,  attracted  more  atten- 
tion and  created  more  excilment  among  the  blue  water 
brotherhood  than  woidd  the  capture  of  i)ig  bluefish  which 
the  party  was  seeking.  This  was  the  first  recorded  calch 
of  yellowfin,  or  Allison  tuna,  as  it  is  called  c^n  the  cast 
coast,  by  sport  fishermen  in  Virginia  waters. 

Yellowfin  seem  to  prefer  surface  waters  while  feeding 
and    the   first   two   that   were   captuied   oif   the    V^irginia 


Vernon    Stevens     (left)     and    Captain    Bill    Hall     (right)     with 

two  45-pound   specimens   of  the   yellowfn   tuna,  discovered   in 

Virginia   waters   last   year. 


Capes  were  located  in  that  manner.  Yellowfin  can  also 
be  taken  by  drift  fishing  and  deep  trolling.  The  yellowfin 
seems  to  prefer  a  fast-moving  hue  trolled  at  speeds  from 
6  to  9  knots.  A  7/0  or  9/0  hook  concealed  in  the  Hutter- 
ing  skirt  of  a  feather  or  nylon  gig  is  enticing — and 
effective.  A  4/0  reel  loaded  with  50-pound  dacron  line  is 
heavy  enough  although  charter  boat  captains  who  cater 
to  anglers  of  varying  skill  will  say  this  is  too  light  and 
the  spin  addict  will  say  it  is  too  heavy. 

The  present  world  record  is  265  pounds  although  a  fish 
over  100  pounds  is  unusual  and  a  40  pounder  will  give 
you  all  the  action  you  are  seeking.  The  deeper  the  water 
the  more  these  fish  seem  to  be  inclined  to  sound — and 
to  remain — there.  Indeed,  like  his  big  brother  the  blue- 
fin,  you  can  expect  a  more  sporting  battle  from  him  in 
the  shallower  waters. 

Black  Drum 

Catching  black  drum  in  Virginia  waters  is  not  a  new 
development.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  boat  one  above 
50  pounds  to  win  a  citation  in  the  Virginia  tournament. 
It  is  unusual,  however,  to  take  black  drum  during  the 
warmer  months  of  July  and  August.  Black  drum  entries 
to  the  First  Virginia  Salt  Water  Tournament  indicate 
that  this  fish  can  be  taken  all  summer  long  and  from 
widely  scattered  areas  in  Tidewater  Virginia. 

Anglers  fishing  for  striped  bass  at  the  James  River 
Bridge  using  soft  crab  for  i)ait  were  boating  black  drum 
weekly  throughout  the  entire  sununer  of  1958  with  the 
largest  of  these  weighing  76  pomids.  I  he  latest  one  to  be 
entered  in  the  toiunanient  was  a  65-pounder  taken  on 
August  23.  A  ()5-pounder  was  landed  on  August  21  by 
an  angler  fishing  in  Ship  Shoals  Inlet  at  Eastern  Shore 
Virginia. 
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If  you  would  like  to  do  a  little  experimental  fishing 
for  this  big  humpback  bruisei',  I  would  suggest  that  you 
try  the  famous  bait  developed  by  Eastern  Shore  men  and 
known  as  the  "Eastern  Shore  Sandwich":  a  combination 
of  peeler  crab  and  fresh  clam  lashed  onto  a  6/0  or  9/0 
hook  with  rubljcr  Ijands.  Although  black  tirum  feed  on 
a  variety  of  fish  and  shell  fish,  fresh  clam  accounted  for 
the  largest  number  of  entries  in  the  tournament.  Two 
hundred  yards  of  50-70  poimd  line  is  considered  ade- 
cjuate,  depending  on  tides  and  other  conditions  where 
you  plan  to  fish.  With  this  equipment  and  a  little  experi- 
menting, you  may  be  surprised  to  find  black  drum  in  one 
of  your  favorite  Tidewater  Virginia  fishing  holes. 

Tarpon 

To  date  seven  tarpon  have  been  taken  by  sport  fisher- 
men from  Virginia  waters,  ranging  in  weight  from  35 
pounds  to  90  pounds.  One  was  boated  ofT  Grand  View 
Beach;  one  from  Magothy  Bay;  one  from  South  Bay  and 
four  from  Gull  Marsh  Channel.  The  last  three  locations 
are  all  at  Eastern  Shore.  Although  tarpon  have  been 
sighted  by  commercial  and  sport  fishermen  in  many  of 
Virginia's  bays  and  rivers,  there  are  three  areas  where 
there  are  known  concentrations  especially  during  that 
period  from  July   15   to  August   15.    They  are:   around 


#1  channel  buoy  in  Magothy  Bay;  in  Big  Ebb  Drain  of 
South  Bay;  and  Gidl   Marsh  Channel  of  Outlet  liay. 

At  the  present  time  those  few  anglers  who  are  trying 
for  tarpon  at  Eastern  Shore  fish  the  last  three  hours 
of  ebb  tide  when  tarpon  are  dropping  back  oft  of  the 
Hals  lo  the  deeper  sloughs  and  channels.  The  tarpon 
are  more  concentrated  at  this  time  but  they  are  also  in 
water  from  10-20  feet  deep. 

I  believe  that  you  will  find  the  tarpon  a  wcjrthy  adver- 
sary on  the  conventional  boat  or  surf  rod  ecjuipped  with 
a  200-yard  reel  and  loaded  to  capacity  with  36-pound 
test  line.  I  am  speaking  of  equipment  for  fishing  the 
sloughs  and  channels  of  the  Eastern  Shore  area  where 
you  could  expect  the  fish  to  run  further  and  fight  longer 
than  if  taken  in  shallow  water.  Hooks  and  baits  are  a 
matter  of  taste.  I  prefer  a  short  shanked  hook,  of  double 
strength  with  a  slight  offset  to  the  point.  Although  cut 
bait,  strip  squid,  and  a  variety  of  small  whole  fish  have 
produced  strikes,  1  prefer  a  live  fish  hooked  through  the 
upper  jaw,  just  in  back  of  the  lip. 

Anglers  fishing  from  anchored  boats  have  accounted 
for  every  tarpon  taken  to  date,  with  the  angler  letting 
the  tide  float  the  bait  out  100-150  feet.  A  60-pound  mono- 
filament leader  about  eight  feet  long  to  wfuch  the  bait  is 
attached  is  suspended  from  the  float. 


Wildlife  Essay  Contest  Winners  Announced 


The  $400  scholarship  winner  and  eight  grand  prize 
winners  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Wildlife  Essay  Corrtest 
were  presented  with  their  checks  and  certificates  by 
Governor  J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.  at  a  ceiemony  held  in 
the  Senate  Chambers  in  Richmond  May  4. 

The  annual  contest,  sponsored  by  the  game  commission 
and  Virginia  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  drew  over  7,500  essay  entries  this  year.  In  all, 
1.17  cash  awards  were  made,  and  certificates  of  merit 
were  presented  to  320  students. 

.15400  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARD— Gene  Wood,  Senior,  Bedford  High 
School,  Bedford  County 

I.W.L.A.  TRIP  TO  NATIONAL  CONVENTION— Henry  Hatcher, 
Jr.,  12th  Grade,  Effinger  High  School,  Rockbridge  County,  and 
Linda  Harris,  11th  Grade,  Cidpeper  High  School,  Culpeper 
County 

SCHOOL  AWARD— 140.00  LaCrosse  Elementary  School,  Mecklen- 
burg County,  Frank  S.  Hassell,  Jr.,  Principal. 

GRAND  PRIZE  WINNERS— 150.00  each 

Henry  Hatcher,  Jr.,  12th  Grade,  Effinger  High  School,  Rockbridge 
County 

Linda  Harris,  11th  Grade,  Culpeper  High  School,  Culpeper  County 

John  M.  Givens,  10th  Grade,  Roanoke  Catholic  High  School, 
Roanoke  County 

Richard  B.  Harrell,  9th  Grade.  Suffolk  High  School,  Nansemond 
County 

Bill  Casey,  8th  Grade,  Swanson  Jr.  High  School,  Arlington  County 

Darrell  Layne,  7th  Grade,  Wytheville  Elementary  School,  Wythe 
County 

Harold  Counts,  6th  Grade,  Hayter's  Elementary  .School,  Washing- 
ton County 

Jane  M.  Wheeler,  5th  Grade,  Deerfield  Elementary  School,  Augusta 
County 

SECOND  PLACE  WINNERS— $25.00  each 

Frances  Camille  Nordlinger,  12th  Grade,  Country  Day  School  for 
Girls,  Princess  Anne  County 


Helen  Munsey,  Uth  Grade,  Bland  High  School,  Bland  County 
Donna   Lee   Blair,    10th   Grade,   Climax    High   School,    Pittsylvania 

County 
Jack    Schooler,    9th    Grade,    Osborn    High    School,    Prince    William 

Coimty 
Betty  Hunter,  8th  Grade,  Albemarle  High  School,  Albemarle  County 
Larry  Clem,  7th  Grade,  Stephens  City  Elementary  School,  Frederick 

County 
Anthony  J.  Mullins,  6th  Grade,  Kuhn  Barnett  School,  Radford  City 
Gary   L.   Wiley,   5th   Grade,    Cradock   Elementary    School,    Norfolk 

County 

THIRD  PLACE  WINNERS— 115.00  each 

Lucy  Selden,  12th  Grade,  Lee-Davis  High  School,  Hanover  County 

David   R.   Stoughton,    11th   Grade.   Fluvanna   Coimty   High   School, 

Fluvanna  County 
Fred   L.    Horton,  Jr.,    10th   Grade.   William   Fleiriing   High   School, 

Roanoke  County 
Gwelda  Puckett,  9th  Grade,  Hillsville  High  School,  Carroll  County 
Tommy    Davis,    8th    Grade,    Moiuitain    View    School,    Rockbridge 

Coimty 
Edith  Potts,  7th  Grade,  James  Blair  High  School,  James  City  County 
Lina  Trent,  6th  Grade,  Appomattox  Elementary  School,  Appomattox 

County 
Joyce  Brown,  5th  Grade,  St.  Patrick  School,  Henrico  County 

HONORABLE  MENTIONS— $10.00  each 

Dan  Wright,  12th  Grade,  Rural  Retreat  High  School,  Wythe  County 

Elizabeth  Delight  McConnell,  1 2th  Grade,  Gate  City  High  School, 
Scott  County 

Phyllis  Staton,  11th  Grade,  The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  &  the 
Blind,  Staunton  City 

Leonard  Toombs,  11th  Grade,  Stafford  High  School,  Stafford  County 

Rebecca  Ann  Martin,  10th  Grade,  Lee-Davis  High  School,  Hanover 
County 

Marie  Elena  Arnette,  10th  Grade,  Groveton  High  School,  Fairfax 
County 

Mary  Jane  Blackburn.  9th  Grade,  Kenbridge  High  School,  Lunen- 
burg County. 

Charlotte  Grove,  9th  Grade,  Cedar  Lee  High  School,  Fauquier 
County 

Bill  Roberts,  8th  Grade,  Wesihampton  School,  Richmond  City 
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Russell  Rowletl,  8ih  Grade,  Westhampton  Jr.   High  School,   Rich- 
mond City 
Tommy  Shannon,  7th  Grade.  Bland  High  School,  Bland  County 
Jean    Carolyn    Mundie,    7th    Grade,    Battlefield    Park    Elementary 

School,  Hanover  County 
Ricky  Helton,  6th  Grade,  Preston  Park  School,  Roanoke  City 
Dale  Grissoiri,  (ith  Grade,  Courtland  Elementary  School,  Southamp- 
ton County 
James  Pierce,  5th  Grade,  Highland  Park  School,  Roanoke  City 
Dickie  Baird,  5th  Grade,  LaCrosse  Elementary  School,  Mecklenburg 
County 

SPECIAL  MENTIONS— $5.00 

Lura  Elizabeth  Parker,  12th  Grade,  Damascus  High  School,  Wash- 
ington County 
Paul  Belmont,  12th  Grade,  Roanoke  Catholic  High  School,  Roanoke 

City 
Mary  Ashton  Settle,   12th  Grade,  King  George  High  School,  King 

George  County 
Shirley  Sumiel,  12th  Grade,  Richmond  County  High  School,  Rich- 
mond County 
Carroll  Warrick,  12th  Grade,  Princess  Anne  High  School,   Princess 

Ann  County 
Nancy  Graves,  12th  Grade,  Culpeper  High  School,  Culpeper  County 
Justine  Justus,  12th  Grade,  Hurley  High  School.  Buchanan  County 
Rebecca    Lynn    Willoughby,     12th    Grade,    Suffolk    High    School, 

Suffolk  City 
H.  Lee  Brumback  II,  12th  Grade,  Handley  High  School,  Frederick 

County 
Richard  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,   12lh  Grade,  Climax  High  School,  Pitt- 
sylvania County 
Patricia  Railing,   12th   Grade,   Prince  George   High   School,    Prince 

George  County 
Janet  Crismond,  12th  Grade,  Stafford  High  School,  Stafford  County 
Carolyn    Mimt,    11th    Grade,    Prince    George    High    School,    Prince 

George  County 
Lewis   Dell    Bowman,   5th    Grade,    Gladesboro    Elementary    School, 

Carroll  County 
Randal  Armstrong,  5th  Grade,  Deerfield  Elementary  School,  Augusta 

County 
Claude  Scruggs,  5th  Grade,  Iron  Gate  School,  Alleghany  County 
Mary  Adeline  Blair,  11th  Grade,  Climax  High  School,  Pittsylvania 

County 
Robert  David  Berger,  11th  Grade,  Climax  High  School,  Pittsylvania 

County 
Dennis  Davis,  11th  Grade,  Gate  City  High  School,  Scott  County 
Patricia  Miles,  11th  Grade,  Lee-Davis  High  School,  Hanover  County 
Martin  Anton  Michelsen,  11th  Grade,  Clarke  County  High  School, 

Clarke  County 
Billy  Suggs,  11th  Grade,  William  Fleming  School,  Roanoke  City 
Charlotte  Schuller,  11th  Grade,  James  Wood  High  School,  Frederick 

County 
Michael  Morrissey,  11th  Grade,  Benedictine  High  School,  Richmond 

City 
Jerry  Miller,  Uth  Grade,  Rural  Retreat  High  School,  Wythe  County 
Mary   Nancy   Habina,   11th   Grade,   Stafford   High   School,   Stafford 

County 
Robert  Smith,  11th  Grade,  Roanoke  Catholic  High  School,  Roanoke 

City 
Linda  McMillan,    10th  Grade,   Rural   Retreat   High   School,  Wythe 

County 
Willie  Jones,  10th  Grade,  Robert  B.  Moton  School,  Prince  Edward 

County 
I'hyllis  Strock,  10th  Grade,  Bland  High  School,  Bland  County 
Carolyn    Pond,    10th    Grade,    Henry    Clay    High    School,    Hanover 

County 
Suzanne    Worley,    lOih    Grade,    Roanoke    Catholic    High    School, 

Roanoke  City 
Betsy  Kreger,  lOth  Grade,  E.  C.  Glass  High  School,  Lynchburg  City 
lona    M.    Greaves,    lOth    Grade,    New    London    Academy,    Bedford 

County 
Sue  Carter,  10th  Grade,  E.  C.  Glass  High  School,  Lynchburg  City 
Elaine  Glenn  Terry,  10th  Grade,  Maggie  L.  Walker  School,   Rich- 
mond City 
Barbara  Hartley,  10th  Grade,  James  Wood  High  School,  Frederick 

Coimty 
.\lelvin    Williams,    10th    Grade,    Climax    High    School,    Pittsylvania 

County 
Ernest  E.   Brown,   1 0th   Grade,   Henry   Clay   High  School,  Hanover 

County 
Lois  Grubb,  9th  Grade,  Tazewell  High  School,  Tazewell  County 
Robert    Calahan,   9th    Grade,    Prince   George    High    School,    Prince 

George  County 
Camilla    Buchanan,    9th    Grade,    Roanoke    Catholic    High    School, 

Roanoke  City 
Thomas    Charles    Glavc,    9th    Grade,    Henry    Clay    High    School, 

Hanover  County 


Susan  .Archer  Talley  VVeems,  9th  Grade,  Henry  Clay  High  School, 

Hanover  County 
John    Bolger,    Jr.,    9th    Grade,    Roanoke    Catholic    High    School, 

Roanoke  City 
Landon    Bradner,    9th    Grade,    Climax    High    School,    Pittsylvania 

County 
Martha  Shaw,  9th  Grade.  Henry  Clay  High  School,  Hanover  County 
Melvin   Siler,  9th   Grade,   I.   C.    Norcom    High   School,    Portsmouth 

City 
Helen  Marie  Lamp,  9th  (iiadc,  [arnes  Wood  High  School,  Frederick 

County 
Hardy   Ball,   9th   Grade,    Muiiioit    High   School,    King   and   Queen 

County 
Mike  Porter,  9th  Grade,  E.  C.  Glass  High  School,  Lynchburg  City 
Bernard  Wayne  Goodbar,  8th  Grade,  Effinger  High  School,  Rock- 
bridge County 
Pettus  McCall  Frazier,  8th  Grade,  Henry  Clay  High  School,  Hanover 

County 
Kenneth   W.   Lucas,   Jr.,   8th   Grade,   Walsingham   Academy,  James 

City   County 
Michael  Yourtie,  8th   Grade,  St.  Joseph  School,   Petersburg  City 
Melinda  B.  Holder,  8th  Grade,  VValsingham  Academy,  James  City 

County 
Hope   Harden,   8th   Grade,    Wytheville   Elementary   School,   Wythe 

County 
Barbara    Hancock,   8th    Grade,    William    Fleming   School,    Roanoke 

City 
Donna    Wheeler,    8ih    Grade,    Church\illc    High    School,    Augusta 

County 
Ann  Leslie  Yoiuit,  8th  Grade,   Kenbridge  High  School,  Lunenburg 

County 
Barbara  Whiteside,  8th  Grade,  Mountain  View  School,  Rockbridge 

County 
Patricia  White,  8th  Grade,  Culpeper  High  School,  Culpeper  County 
Sharon   Orndorff,   8th   Grade,   Strasbiirg   High   School,   Shenandoah 

County 
Tom  Webster,   7th  Grade,  Chesterbrook  School,   Fairfax   County 
Mary  Lynn  Good,  7th  Grade,  Deerfield  School,  Augusta  County 
Bill  Davis,  7th  Grade,  Ridgeway  Elementary  School,  Henry  County 
Paid  Sevigny,  7th  Grade,   Brentsville  District   High  School,   Prince 

William  County 
Karen  Clay,   7th  Grade,  Henry   Clay   Elementary   School,   Hanover 

County 
Bonnie  Joe  Broaddus,  7th  Grade,  Westhampton  School,  Richmond 

City 
Carolyn   C.   Wright,   7th    Grade,   Westhampton    School,    Richnrond 

City 
Gene  B.   Harmon,   7th   Grade,   Bland    High   School,   Bland   County 
Jane    H.    Stanley,    7th    Grade,    Appomattox    Elementary    School, 

.Appomattox  County 
Jo  Lynn  Davis,  7th  Grade,  G.  H.  Reid  School,  Chesterfield  County 
Linda  Carol  Watson,  7th  Grade,  James  Blair   High  School,  James 

City  County 
Danny    Kusic,    7th    Grade,    Meriwether    Lewis    School,    Albemarle 

County 
Ella  Webb,  6th  Grade,  Pearisburg  Elementary  School,  Giles  County 
Sharon  Lee  Spence,  6th  Grade,  Southview  School,  Roanoke  County 
Mac  Harris,  6th  Grade,  Southview  School,  Roanoke  County 
Diane    Tyler,    6th    Grade,     Battlefield    Park    Elementary    School, 

Hanover  County 
Susan   Burke,   6th   Grade,   Appomattox    Elementary    School,   .Appo- 
mattox County 
Sandra   Anne  Vaughan,   0th   Grade,    Henry   Clay   School,    Hanover 

County 
Langdon  Pcgram,  6lh  Grade,  Crossroads  School,  Norfolk  Comity 
)imniy  Smclley,  6ih  CJrade,  LaCrosse  Elementary  School,  Mecklen- 
burg County 
Jerry  Grubbs,  6th  Grade,  Henry  Clay  School,  Hanover  Coimty 
Rocicy  Russell,  6th  Grade,  Henry  Clay  Elementary  School,  Hanover 

C>ounty 
)ack  Patterson,  6th  Grade,  Preston  Park  School,  Roanoke  City 
Paul  Moore,  6lh  (irade,  Patrick  Henry  School,  Richmond  City 
Mary  Jones,  5th  Grade,  Cismont  School,  .Albemarle  County 
Richard    Lee    Pleasants,    5th    Grade,    Grandin    Court    Elementary 

School,   Roanoke   City 
Bonnie  Mac  Kelley,  5th  Grade,  Preston  Park  School,  Roanoke  City 
Judy  A.  Hardie,  5th  Grade,  Ridgeway   Eleinentary  School,   Henry 

County 
Ann    Curtis    Palmorc,    5th    Grade,    Henry    Clay    School,    Hanover 

Coimty 
David    Robertson,   5th   Grade,   Grandin    Court   Elementary   School, 

Roanoke  City 
Morris     Pearson,     5th     Grade,     Lawrenceville     Elementary    School, 

Brunswick  Coimty 
Mary  Lois  Fogg,  5th  Grade,  Marriott  School,  King  &  Queen  County 
Marty   Keesecker,  5th   Grade,  Cradock   Elementary   School,   Norfolk 

County 
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Federation   Grants   $24,750   in 
Educational  Assistance 

The  National  Wildlile  Federation 
is  offering  a  total  of  |24,750  in  educa- 
tional grants  to  33  individuals  and 
three  projects  lor  the  1959-60  aca- 
demic year.  Deserving  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  pursuing  con- 
servation endeavors  and  special  con- 
servation projects  are  recipients  of 
the  awards.  Funds  for  these  and 
other  conservation  activities  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  are 
made  possible  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  persons  receiving  Wildlife 
Conservation  Stamps. 


La-Mar  Studio  Photo 
Valerie  Scott  holds  one  of  the  500  citations 
awarded  in  1958  -for  outstanding  catches  in 
Virginia's  first   Salt   Water    Fishing   Tournament. 

Two  Forest  Officers  Receive  Awards 

A.  H.  Anderson,  supervisor  of  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest, 
has  announced  that  Eddie  VanFossen 
and  Sam  C.  Heltzel,  Jr.,  have  been 
given  cash  awards  for  developing  a 
fire  headquarters  camping  unit.  Mr. 
VanFossen  is  the  forest  mechanic,  and 
Mr.  Heltzel  is  district  assistant  on  the 
Dry  River  District.  Both  men  are 
headquartered  in  Bridgewater.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  imit  is  the  Army 
field  range  which  has  been  converted 
to  bottled  gas  from  the  generator- 
type  burner  which  used  white  gaso- 
line. The  outfit  is  equipped  with  a 
gasoline-powered  electric  generator, 
and  a  series  of  plug-in  electric  light 


cords  to  provide  light  in  the  camp 
area.  All  items  necessary  for  head- 
quarters administration  are  included. 
A  12  X  14  tent,  cooking  utensils,  mis- 
cellaneous tools,  and  essential  equip- 
ment have  been  added  to  make  up  a 
packaged,  complete  unit  which  can 
be  moved  quickly  to  a  fire  and  set  up 
with    the   smallest    amount    of   delay. 

Industry  Gives  Scouts  Booklet  on 
Conservation 

America's  forest  industries  have 
published  and  tinned  over  to  Boy 
Scout  conservation  leaders  75,000 
copies  of  a  new  booklet,  "Patrol  and 
Troop  Forestry  Activities."  The  24- 
page  booklet,  designed  and  prepared 
by  American  Forest  Products  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  be 
used  by  the  nation's  more  than  70,000 
scoutmasters. 

Rules  for  7959  Virginia 

Salt    Water   Fishing    Tournament 

Announced 

Claude  Rogers,  secretary  of  the  Salt 
Water  Fishing  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  released  the  following  in- 
formation on  the  1959  Salt  Water 
Fishing  Tournament: 

1.  The  Tournament  is  open  to 
everyone,  with  no  registration  fee. 

2.  There  are  15  eligible  species: 
White  Marlin,  50  lbs.;  Black  Drum, 

50  lbs.;  Cobia,  45  lbs.;  Channel  Bass, 
40  lbs.;  Dolphin,  15  lbs.;  Striped  Bass, 
12  lbs.;  Bluefish,  8  lbs.;  Flounder,  5 
lbs.;  Tautog,  5  lbs.;  Sea  Bass,  4  lbs.; 
Gray  Trout,  4  lbs.;  Spotted  Sea  Trout, 
4  lbs.;  Croaker,  2  lbs.;  Spot,  12  oz.. 
White  Perch,  12  oz. 

3.  All  entries  must  be  caught  on 
rod  and  reel  and  weighed  at  one  of 
the  140  weighing  stations  located  in 
the  various  fishing  communities  of 
Tidewater  Virginia. 

4.  Last  year  the  tournament  award- 
ed 15  trophies  for  the  heaviest  of  the 
15  eligible  species  and  500  plasticized 


citations  for  outstanding  catches.  The 
same  awards  will  be  offered  this  year. 
All  requests  for  general  information 
on  the  Virginia  Salt  Water  Fishing 
Tournament  and  its  sponsor.  The 
Salt  Water  Sport  Fishing  Association 
of  Virginia,  membership  applications, 
trophy  donations,  etc.,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  VIRGINIA  SALT 
WATER  FISHING  TOURNA- 
MENT, Claude  Rogers,  Director, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


Commibbion  Photo  by  Cutler 
1958  Salt  Water  Fishing  Trophy  winners:  Kneel- 
ing: (L-R)  Larry  Stone,  Washington,  D.  C.  (68 
lb.  channel  bass),  Dave  Seattle,  Richmond 
(30  lb.  striped  bass).  Earl  Grubbs,  Norfolk  (3 
lb.  4  01.  croaker),  K.  W.  Parrish  for  F.  F.  Tur- 
ner, Buckroe  Beach  (85  lb.  white  marlin).  Middle: 
A.  B.  Hartman,  Onancock  (4  lb.  12  oz.  gray 
trout),  Althea  Wooden,  Cottage  City.,  Md.  (I 
lb.  I  01.  white  perch),  Capt.  Ray  Parker  of 
Wachapreague  for  J.  H.  Stifelman,  Springfield, 
N.  J.  (49  lb.  12  oz.  dolphin)  and  W.  B.  Lyman, 
Manasquan,  N.  J.  (5  lb.  8  oz.  sea  bass),  Glenn 
Norman,  Norfolk  (6  lbs.  I  I  oz.  spotted  sea 
trout),  E.  H.  Jester,  Chincoteague  (14  lb.  tau- 
tog). Back:  Capt.  Bill  Hall  of  Norfolk  for  John 
Seeley  of  Norfolk  (1  lb.  2  oz.  spot),  R.  W. 
Cerny,  Norfolk  (12  lb.  9  oz.  flounder),  Rick 
Amory  III,  Hampton  (13  lb.  14  oz.  bluefish), 
C.   W.   Tuggle,    Hampton    (85   lb.   cobia). 


Fly  Fishing  Only 

Pennsylvania  fishery  officials  be- 
lieve that  the  Commonwealth  boasts 
over  5,000  miles  of  trout  streams. 
Some  4,600  miles  of  them  are  cur- 
rently stocked  with  trout  by  the  Fish 
Commission.  Of  this  total,  62.6  miles 
were  set  aside  in  1958  as  special 
stretches  restricted  to  fly  fishing  only. 
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Westmoreland  County  Club 
Sponsors  Food  Patch  Contest 

Rules  and  requirements  for  entering 
the  1959  Wildlife  Food  Patch  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Historyland  Hunt 
Club  of  Oak  Grove,  Virginia,  ac- 
cording to  District  Game  Biologist 
Herman  J.  Tuttle,  are  the  following: 
(1)  Any  boy  or  girl  attending  school 
in  Westmoreland  County  is  eligible 
to  enter.  (2)  Food  patches  must  be 
between  i/g  and  i/4  acre  in  size.  (3) 
Each  patch  must  be  fertilized  at  the 
rate  of  25   to  50   pounds  per  patch. 

(4)  Each  contestant  will  receive  the 
same  kind  of  seed  which  will  be 
furnished  free  by  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  through 
Frank  Settle,  County  Game  Warden. 

(5)  Food  patches  must  be  planted 
between  May  1,  1959  and  June  15, 
1959  and  there  will  be  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  patches  each  contestant 
may  wish  to  plant.  (The  best  planting 
will  be  judged.)  (6)  Each  contestant 
will  furnish  a  plat  showing  location 
of  his  food  patch  and  post  his  name 
at  each  patch.  (7)  Food  patches  will 
be  judged  during  October  by  tech- 
nicians from  the  Conmiission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries.  Patches  will  be 
judged  according  to  seed  production, 
survival,  competition  from  other 
plants  and  location  of  patch  in  rela- 
tion   to  other  cover   and  water.     (8) 


Judges  will  deddc  lust,  second  and 
third  place  winner.  The  club  will 
award  .125.00  in  cash  for  first  place, 
.|15.00  in  cash  for  second  place  and 
$10.00  in  cash  foi  third  place  winner. 
(9)  y\ll  contestants  that  enter  and 
actually  plant  a  food  patch  will  re- 
ceive a  one-year  subscription  to  Vir- 
ginia Wiidhle  magazine. 


Professor  A.  B.  Massey 
To  Retire  July  7 

Professor  A.  B.  Massey,  professor  of 
botany  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute for  41  years,  will  retire  on  Jidy  1 
at  the  age  of  70.  He  will  continue  at 
V.P.I,  as  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 
and  as  Curator  of  the  Herbarium. 

As  a  teacher  of  botany  at  Clemson, 
Auburn,  and  V.P.I.,  Massey  has  writ- 
ten many  bulletins  and  papers  dealing 


Prof.    Massey 

with  llora  of  our  country  and  of 
Virginia.  The  V.P.I.  Alumni  Associa- 
tion awarded  Professor  Massey  the 
Wine  Award  last  fall  for  excellence  as 
a  teacher.  In  1956,  Massey  was 
a^varded  an  honorary  degree  of  D.Sc. 
(Doctor  of  Science)  by  Lvnchbnrg 
College. 

Upon  retirement,  Professor  Massey 
will  continue  his  work  on  the  flora 
of  Virginia,  hoping  to  eventually 
combine  his  work  into  the  first  com- 
plete publication  on  the  flora  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Professor  Massey  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  Flora  Committee  for 
the  Virginia  Academy  of  Science  for 
20  years.  He  is  also  Associate  Editor 
of  Castanea,  the  journal  of  the  South- 
ern Appalachian  Botanical  Clui). 

Among  memberships  in  many  or- 
gain'/alions  in  his  field,  Massey  has 
Inen  a  fellow  of  the  American  As- 
soc i;ii  ion  (or  the  Advancement  of 
S(  i(ii(  V  siiuc   1915. 

Kelley  is  Reelected  as  Federation 
President 

Claude  i).  Kcllcv,  of  Almore,  Ala 
bajna,  was  elected  to  his  tenth  con- 
secutive term  as  president  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  at  this 
organi/aiiou's    2,Srd     annual     conven- 


tion at  the  Sheraton-McAlpin  Hotel 
in  New  York  City,  March  4.  Kelley, 
businessman  only  recently  appointed 
director  of  the  Alabama  Deijartment 
of  Conservation,  was  re-elected  with- 
out opposition. 

By  resolution,  the  Federation  en- 
dorsed a  priority  program  ^\•hich  in 
eluded:  1.  legislation  to  establish  Avil- 
derness  preservation  as  a  national 
policy;  2.  adequate  appropriations  for 
water  pollution  abatement,  research 
and  enforcement  programs  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1956  and  amendments  to 
double  the  authorization  for  sewage 
treatment  plant  construction  grants; 
3.  elimination  of  federal  appropria- 
tions for  the  large-scale  aerial  applica- 
tion of  chemical  insecticides  in  the 
fire  ant  control  program,  or  of  any 
chemical  insecticides,  herbicides  or 
fungicides  where  hazards  to  wildlife 
resources,  beneficial  soil  organisms, 
domestic  animals  or  human  health 
are  indicated,  until  adequate  research 
is  completed  both  on  the  effects  of 
the  chemicals  proposed  and  on  safer 
methods  of  treatment;  4.  amendment 
of  federal  legislation  to  eliminate  sub- 
sidies for  drainage  of  wetlands  having 
high  value  as  wildlife  habitat  and 
subsidies  for  brush  control  and  timber 
stand  improvement  not  preserving 
woody   cover   sufficient   for   desirable 


V.  A.  Lynn  of  South  Hill  hooked  this  14-pound 
striped  bass  below  Kerr  (Buggs  Island)  Dam  in 
the  Roanoke  River  December  14.  It  hit  a  home- 
made bucktail  at  2:00  a.m.,  he  said,  and  took 
45  minutes  to  land. 


wildlile;  5.  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  provide  that  no  license 
affecting  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
shall  be  issued  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
6.  increased  appropriations  lor  the 
jjrotection,  restoration  and  nudiiple- 
use  management  of  natural  resources 
on  niil)iic   domain   lands. 
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Your  Game  Commission's  Law  Enforcement  Personnel 


Webb  Midyette 

Chief,  Law  Enforcement  Division 
O.  Box  1642,  7  N.  2nd  St.,  Richmond,  Virginia 
Telephone  Milton  4-4111,  Ext.  2261 

SUPERVISING  WARDENS 


Name 

Ben   L.  Bird.  Bland 

J.    W.    Francis.    Stuart  - 
R.  O.  Halstead,  Creeds^ 


District  Telephone 

Daniel  Boone Bland    MU    8-2671 

J.  E.   B.  Stuart  - Stuart  OW  4-4301 

Hampton    Roads Princess  Anne  2901, 

2962 

C    L.   Miller,  Deerfield Thomas   Jefferson Deerfield   33G 

I.   H.  Vassar,  Charlotte,   C.H Patrick   Henry Kingswood  2-2184 

R.  S.  Parks,  Box  274,  Fred'burg George  Washington -Essex   3-9326 

GAME  PATROLMEN 

Elmer  R.  .Arringtoii,  Rt.   1,  Box   76A,  Covington Covington  2-9824 

Gorden    McKay    Birkett,    Box   444,   Tappahannock  Hillcrest    3-2269 

M.     Page    Clark,    Stuart - „-.Stuart  358 

J     VV.   hears.   5218   King  William   Road,   Richmond    -- ELgin  8-7732 

Fred    W.    Hottlc,    Box    152,    Edinburg Yukon   4-4654 

Wm.    Mercer    Howard,   302    E.   Spencer   St.,   Culpeper. Culpeper  8465 

Harry    G.    King,    Disputanta _ - Disputanta   3261 

VV.   E.   I.ankford,    P.   O.   Box   71,   Franklin — LOgan   2-3466 

F.   E.  Lindsay,  7108  Elain  Ave.,  Norfolk  UL   38694 

Jesse    S.    Misc.    Jonesville    - Jonesville   173  W-21 

J.    P.    Monaghan,   Box   2151,   Lynchburg Lynchburg   4-2071 

C.   P.   Montgomery,   Route  2,   Powhatan Sycamore  4-2671    r. 

Ly    8-3022    of. 

John  B    Nicholson,  P.  O.  Box  65,  Wakefield _— Wakefield   3501 

Wm    U    O'Neill,  Rt.  2,   Pulaski    - -  Pulaski    36851 

T     J     Starrett,    R.F.D.   Star    Route,    Churchville — Staunton   TU    6-0936 

Ted    Ward,    Box   413,   Tazewell Pulaski   2-2151 

COUNTY  GAME  WARDENS 


County 


Name 


Addres'^ 


Accomack  - M.J.  Doughty 

Accomack E.   C.   Cropper 

Albemarle.  - J-   G.   Johnson  ... 


Albemarle— C.  R.  Walker.... 

Alleghany- I'  ■  W.   Hanks  .„.. 

\melia    J-  E.  Allen 

Amherst  K.  B.  Chenault . 


Appomattox C.  D.  Torrence 

Augusta  H.  L  Todd     ... 

Augusta VV.   D.   Wade  .^ 

Bath    -K-  F-  Jenkins-- 

Bedford -W.  W.  Shields 

gland W.  W.   Richardson 

Botetourt — -L.    E.   Styne  

Brunswick..- -D.  L.  Young.._ 

Buchanan- -R.  A.  Smith 

Buckingham —  C.   C.   Spencer. 

Buckingham _...  Malcolm    Booker  ... 

Campbell P-  P-  Monaghan,  Jr 


Caroline ..- -—  Roland   Eagar 

Carroll  C.  R.  Chappell 

Charles  City.- B.  L.  Adams 


Charlotte D.   L.  Tharpe 

Chesterfield .-J.    R.   Bellamy.. 


Clarke -..- B.  S.  Denney  

Craig  John  H.  Eakin  ... 

Culpeper     C.   H.   Robson 

Cumberland    Curtis   L.   Heath 

Dickenson....- O.   D.   Kendrick  . 


Dinwiddie — J.  W.  Rives 

Essex - R.  C.  Hutchinson, 

Jr.       -    - 


Fairfax Fred  Brown 

Fauquier G.    F.   Aliman 

Fauquier G.  A.   Wilkes  . 

Floyd J.   W.   West     .. 

Fluvanna W.    M.   Haden 

Franklin  G.   T.    Preston 

Frederick E.   L.   Gather  ... 


Giles W.  T.  Jamison  .- 

Gloucester    & 

Mathews S.  R.  Stanford.  .. 

Goochland S.   W.    Breed 

Grayson W.   D.   Hampton 

Greene „.l  .    p.    Runklc 

Greensville.- Cato  L.  Collins  .. 


Halifax.-- _...R.   E.  Austin. 

Halifax..- „ -A.  E.  Cole  .... 


Hanover W.   S.   Harris 

Henrico   - J.   J.   Westbrook  .. 

Henrico   .  .-. -_W.  R.  Redford,  Jr 


Telephone 

Wachapreague SU   7-3-12S 

Keller Sunset   73368 

2512  Westerly  Ave., 

Charlottesville    Char'ville    32425 

Rt.  1,  Char'ville...  Char'ville   3-0676 
Box  581,  Covington2-5751 
Box  833,  Amelia  .-..521 
R.  F.   D.   1, 

Amherst Allwood   2-6333 

Rt.   2.   Appo.  Appomattox    4-159 

Box  446,  Staunton  TU  6-9563 

Fordwick Craigsville   WY    7-4896 

Warm  Springs    -Hot  Springs  2932-3 

Box  79,Bedford justice   6-9827 

Mechanicsburg MU-8-2617 

Buchanan Buchanan  AL  45961 

Warfield  .._ -Lawrenceville  2228 

Grundy -.Grundy    3040 

Cumberland   Dillwyn    2591    or   2211 

Ciladstone -Weilinglou    3-6186 

Box   4035, 

Lynchburg Lynchburg  6-2087 

Bowling  Green B.  Green   3-1471 

Bx    162,   Hillsville   PA    8-3923 
Providence  Forge...  Charles   Citv 

WO-6-25!0 

Drakes   Branch LO-83583 

12  Derwent  Ave., 

Richmond -BElmont  2-6437 

Box  332,  Berryville  Winch.    MO    2-1990 
Box  235, 

New  Castle New  Castle  2119 

Jeffersonton  Grayson   2443 

Cartersville  .  - Cartersville    5-5521 

Box    189, 

Rt.  3,  Clintwood...5121 
-McKenney Greenfield   8-3622 

Box  204, 

Tappahannock  ......  Hillcrest  3-4974 

.  Rt.  4,  Box  546, 

Fairfax Browning  8-8974 

Middleburg Middleburg 

MU   7-6195 

Blue  Ridge  Ave., 

Warrenton    -- Warrenton  914 

Rt.  2,  Floyd Sherwood   5.5291 

Kent's  Store JUstice   9-3035 

Rocky  Mount  Rocky   Mount   4-581 

R.   F.   D.  4, 

Winchester  Mohawk   2-8219 

-Pembroke Pembroke   85 

Gloucester  C.  H.  ...Gloucester  3-3336 

Manakin SUnset  4-5300 

Independence  — Spruce    3-3063 

R.  F.  D.   1, 

Stanardsville YU   5-2469 

.Star-Route  Box  11, 

Emporia 5286 

-Clover GL  4-3434 

-R.   F.    D.    2, 

South  Boston s.  Boston   3307 

R.  F.  D.,  Beaver- 
dam — Tuxedo  3-3040 

Rt.  I,  Box  148, 

Sandston -REpublic   7-2115 

2710  Maplewood 

Rd.,  Richmond--^.  ELgin  3  0715 


Henry ...E.  T.  Lemons Box  1,  CoUinsvillcMidway   7-2346 

Highland C.  H.  Corbett Vanderpool Monterey  522 

Isle  of  Wight _H.  E.  Munford R.  F.  D.  3,  WindsoiSmithfd  EL  7-7608 

James  City G.  J.  Otey. „-R.  F.  D.,  Lanexa Toano  LO-43939 

King  George _DonaId  Zepp Rt.  2,  King  George  SP    5-2961 

King  It  Queen C.  T.  Bland Shanghai 52828 

King  William G.   H.    Meredith  .  King  William King  William   7500 

Lancaster H.  H.  Pittman,  Jr.Regina Kilmarnock-Hem- 

lock  5-6441 

Lee E.  T.  Rasnic Box  275,  Jonesville  Jonesville   141-W 

Loudoun T.  A.  Daniel,  Jr.    R.  F.  D.  1,  Lees- 
burg SP  73818 

Louisa -H.  T.   Payne Louisa Xouisa   278-J 

Lunenburg-— J.  R.  Bacon,  Jr R.  F.  D.,  Ken- 
bridge  - Kenbridge  2186 

Madison —  R.  S.  Crigler Brightwood.. White  Hall  8-3693 

Mathews (See  Gloucester) 

Mecklenburg  - -.G.  P.  Simmons  .—.P.  O.  Box  248, 

Clarksville DR   4-8246 

Mecklenburg .S.  O.  Newman Baskerville Blackstone 

MU   9-2545 

Middlesex B.   U.  Miller —  Amburg _._ Deltaville   6-3262 

Montgomery J.  G.  John 8  Park  St., 

Christiansburg  Evergreen  23539 

Nansemond — W.   S.    Rountree.  .544  Third  Ave., 

Suffolk Suffolk  3352 

Nansemond. S.   B.   Snead R.  F.  D.  2,  Box 

1088,  Suffolk 3902 

Nelson  ...-.- W.  A.   Hill Tyro — Piney  River  2575 

New  Kent—.- R.  L.  Griffith  Tunstall „      Quinton  604 

Norfolk—- - W.  C.  Ansell,  Jr..  1033  Livingston  Ave., 

Portlock,  Norfolk -Liberty  7-2711 

Norfolk E.  E.  Walters .Rt.   3,   Box  631 

Portsmouth... EX  2-1990 

Northampton    R.   T.   Charnock...Eastville  Station  ..-.Eastville  8315 

Northampton   J.   W.  Crumb Oyster _ Cape  Charles  605-J-ll 

Northumberland   .O.   C.   C.rowther— Rt.  I,  Heathsville  .  Heathsville 

HU   2-3808 
Nottoway -..J.  N.  Phelps. -408  Second  St., 

Blackstone Blackstone   371 -J 

Nottoway.- Charles   H.  Wells.Crewe 8196 

Orange    J.  W.CrickenbergerRt.  1,  Box  103AB, 

Orange Orange  7058 

Page H.   W.    Keller  Luray— - Riverside   3-5246 

Patrick    - — ..T.  J.   Clement Stuart Owen   42731 

Pittsylvania S.  V.   Pickrel -R.F.D.  3,  Box 

114,  Gretna  2118 

Pittsylvania J.  A.  Tramel R.  F.  D.  1,  Box 

218,  Danville.- SW.  2-3014 

Powhatan McGuire  Morris,  Jr.Powhatan LY  8-5413 

Prince  Edward  - G.  L.  Cox Farmville H. -Sydney  2601 

Prince  George Garland  Foster Prince  George Petersburg 

Regent  3-6499 

Prince  William W.  L.   Flory Nokesville Lyric   42813 

Princess  Anne  J.  A.  Saunders      .- Back  Bay  Pr.  Anne  2961 

Princess  Anne  -Cameron  Munden   R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  32, 

Princess  Anne 2683  or  2963 

Princess  Anne Otto  Halstead  Creeds 

Pulaski  D.  A.   McLeod Box  635,  Dublin  .Dublin  4891 

Rappahannock C.  E.  Brown.. -Sperryville Sperryville  2741 

Richmond...- H.  L.  France -Rt.  1,  Warsaw Warsaw 

Edgewater  3-7167 
Roanoke H.  E.  Kingery Rt.  9,  Box  256B, 

Roanoke    -  EMpire  6-5225 

Rockbridge —  Posie   Kemp.. Fairfield        Buena  Vista  5817 

Rockingham V.  J.  Whitmer Linville Edom   2919 

Rockingham R.   E.  Wilfong 216  3rd  St., 

Harrisonbiirg 47028 

Russell - J.   H.    Perry... Lebanon Lebanon    251 

Scott  L.   O.   Alley... Clinchport HA  43196 

Shenandoah E.  D.  Sheetz —Edinburg  Edinburg    102-F-05 

Smyth-.- .- -W.   W.   Newman.— Marion Marion   2-1888 

.Southampton S.   V.   Camp,   Jr.— Sebrell -Courtland   2142 

Spotsylvania F.   C.   Boggs Rt.  3,  Box  143, 

Fredericksburg— ST   6-6461 

Stafford D.  A.   Ferrell -Falmouth ES   3-4600 

Surry C.  N.  Hunter.. Spring  Grove Claremont  2131 

Sussex G.  A.  Hawks Stony  Creek -Stony  Creek  2294 

lazewell. — Jas.  C.  Wilson Bx.  484,  Tazewell. YU    8-7655 

Warren J.  W.  Simpson Box  180,  Front 

Royal  Front  Royal  78 

Washington E.   S.   Yeatts Meadowview Whitehall    43223 

Westmoreland F.  E.  Settle  -.„ Montross Gypsy   3-3430 

Wise  — R.  S.  Markham.-Coeburn Coeburn  2561 

Wythe.- R.  M.  Wolfenden,  230  1 1th  St., 

Jr Wytheville  ..- CA   8-2353 

Vork .-G.  C.  Wilson,  Jr.  -Lakeside  Drive, 

Yorktown Twilight  8-5201 

CITY  GAME  WARDENS 


Danville T.   C.   Dameron - 

Hampton  S.  H.   Mitchell  . — 

Norfolk - D.  A.   Robertson. 

Norfolk -  D.  A.  Robertson, 

Jr 


Petersburg 

Portsmouth 

Richmond 

Roanoke  — . 

Newport  News.. 


.F.   M.   Fenderson 

N.  B.  Myers 

-J.   H.   Hill _ 

.G.  C.   Flippen 

P.  H.  Garrow,  Jr. 


.508  Craghead  St.  .    Danville  2308  off. 

Danville  4974  r. 
.County  Public 

Works  Office, 

314  W.  Pembroke 

1532  W.  Queen 8250  r. 

23!  E.  Princess 

Anne  Rd.   — Madison   75121    of. 

1064  Willoughby 

Bay  Ave Justice    72031    r. 

.516  Lookout  Rd.     Madison   75121    of. 

Bayside,   Va .HO  4-0896  r. 

I5I7  Halifax  St Regent   26-500 

-Rt.   I,  Box   108     -Export    7-8145 
-2927  Chamberlayne 

Ave.,  Apt.  2 -ELgin  3-2413 

-Box  161 DI  2-8101 

462  MenchvilleRd.Lee  Hall  3211 
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